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INTRODUCTION 


CREATION — AN ECUMENICAL CHALLENGE? 


The documents presented here proceed from the study "Creation — an Ecumenical 
Challenge?” undertaken from 1982-87, by the Institute for Ecumenical Research, 
Strasbourg, France. Responsible leaders for the project were the research professors 
Mark Ellingsen and Per Lønning, and the work was carried out in close cooperation 
with their colleagues at the Institute, Dr. Harding Meyer, director during that period, 
and Dr. Andre Birmelé. The project has so far resulted in a major publication, Creation 
— An Ecumenical Challenge? — Reflections Issuing from a Study by the Institute for 
Ecumenical Research, Strasbourg by Per Lønning (1989, Mercer University Press, 
Macon, Georgia.) and is a comprehensive reflection on the main orientation of the 
project. 


In order to assess the importance of this publication, it is essential that a documenta- 
tion of the initiatives and events connected with the research project as a whole, be 
available to the public. This material may also have its own value for readers wishing 
to approach contemporary creation theology from settings other than those of this 
particular project. For this reason, among many others, we are grateful to the 
Lutheran World Federation, Department of Communication for undertaking to publish 
this material in LWF Documentation. 


The setting and function of each of the documents which follow will be evident to the 
reader. In order to assess them properly, however, it may be appropriate to offer in 
addition the following short introduction to the study project as a whole, with the 
understanding that a full evaluation of its purpose and accomplishments can be made 
only in respect to the two publications mentioned. 


GENERAL PURPOSE AND ORIENTATION OF THE STRASBOURG CREATION 
STUDY 


The study, “Creation — An Ecumenical Challenge?”, was approved by the board of the 
Institute for Ecumenical Research in March 1982 on the basis of a proposal by 
Professor Per Lønning. The purpose of the study would be to explore dimensions of 
interrelatedness between creation faith and contemporary ecumenical rapprochement. 
This study was seen to be especially valid considering the resurgent interest in 
creation theology as related to contemporary church involvement in the ecological 
crisis for example, as well as to the actual state of ecumenical studies. 


Two lines of study operations were foreseen. The “deductive” approach would observe 
the givens of creation theology: established confessions, manifest theological tradi- 
tions, distinctive trends of contemporary theological reflection in their actual function 
and influence. The “inductive” approach would observe actual church involvement in 
the world of today, in particular official ecumenical statements from the preceding 
twenty years, especially with regard to their ties to creation but also with regard to 
other theological motivations. A particular study of contemporary church involvement 
with ecological issues was foreseen to serve as an ”exemplificatory” operation for the 
sake of testing, and making concrete the more general observations. 














Even if different orientations proved useful for the conception of the project as a 
whole, the fact of three different “phases” or distinctive operations more or less 
crumbled en route. With the recent strong international emergence of an “ecological” 
theology, it soon became obvious that the new project would do better to pay close 
attention to work already going on outside the Strasbourg Institute rather than to 
initiate additional research of its own in this field. 


Furthermore, particularly planning and realisation of the third consultation, that of 
"Creation and Culture”, made it clear that the interaction of “theory” and “praxis” 
with regard to creation involvement, is so intimate that a mechanical distinction be- 
tween “deductive” and “inductive” approaches could easily fail its purpose. 

At the same time the proposed distinction proved itself most important in helping to 
keep us constantly aware of what we were doing and why we were doing it. In introduc- 
ing this new area of studies, we hope to open up for cross-fertilisation both creation 
and ecumenism which could simultaneously provide an ecumenical impetus to creation 
involvement and a creation incentive in the direction of ecumenical rapprochement. 


THE STRASBOURG CREATION STUDY — A SURVEY OF MAJOR EVENTS 


A series of international consultations dealing with (1) the creation aspects of con- 
fessional divisions, (2) the theological differentiation and, emerging en route, (3) cul- 
tural diversity was thought of as the main “deductive” events. These three 
consultations were held from 1983 to 1985 in, respectively, Strasbourg, Klingenthal 
and — in cooperation with the Lutheran World Ministries — Burlingame, California. A 
report of each one of these consultations has been published in the Ecumenical Review 
(World Council of Churches, Geneva, April 1984, July and October 1985). For the sake 
of the survey and interconnectedness, they are reprinted, with the kind permission of 
the World Council of Churches, in the present volume. In addition, substantial docu- 
mentation, including the main papers of the Burlingame consultation have been pub- 
lished Lutheran World Ministries in Creation and Culture — The Challenge of 
Indigenous Spirituality and Culture to Western Creation Thought, David G. Burke, 
ed., (New York, 1985) the Preface of which is reproduced in the present volume with 
the kind permission of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 


Some additional consultative events of particular importance are mentioned in the 
previously noted work, Creation — An Ecumenical Challenge? , Dr. Lenning”s overall 
reflections on the study. Items of note are coordination with the regular Strasbourg 
institute program of annual International Seminars, certain international lecture pro- 
grams of the institute, and a certain involvement with the First European Conference 
for Science and Religion in the spring of 1986. 


Comprehensive research, undertaken by Professor Mark Ellingsen, of official state- 
ments by churches and representative ecumenical bodies, during the period 1964-86, 
on creation-related responsibilities and the exploration of their explicit or implicit 
ethical motivations with regard to creation faith and theology was thought of as a 
major “inductive” accomplishment. His findings of rather complex patterns of interac- 
tion between ethical stands and theological motivations are eloquently exemplified by 
the thorough presentation of certain selected “burning issues”, intended for future 
publications. Aspects of his observations also permeate Dr. Lonning’s general reflec- 
tions on the creation study in its totality. It has been natural to invite Dr. Ellingsen to 
give an overall description of his special research, and that is presented as part of the 
present volume. 














Finally, documentation is presented of a research questionnaire, specifically planned 
and implemented by Dr. Lønning, which was prepared to elicit a more immediate 
Third World impact on the project. As may be seen from that particular presentation, 
observations made by studying this research may serve not only to suggest certain 
differences, of a theoretical and practical nature, between Third and First World ap- 
proaches to creation but also to point to differences among certain segments of the 
Third World itself in this regard. The study points to tensions in the individual mind 
as well as within local constituencies reflecting a not unimportant portion of uncer- 
tainty about the actual meaning of creation faith within contemporary Christendom as 
a whole. 


Per Lønning Pentecost 1990 
Bishop of Bjorgvin 
Norway 








CREATION: CONTRIBUTION AND DEFICIENCIES OF OUR CONFESSIONAL 
TRADITIONS 


Observations and Reflections on an Ecumenical Consultation 
Per Lønning 


Is creation a topic of ecumenical relevance? Its limited role in the history of con- 
fessional confrontations and its modest role in modern ecumenical conversation seem 
to indicate that it is not. However, its astonishing resurgence in contemporary 
theology, not least in connection with the environmental issue in its challenging com- 
plexity, seems to answer that it is. In at least three important perspectives the theme 
“creation” could today be considered ecumenically important: as a call for worldwide 
church consultation in face of the environmental crisis; as Christian motivation with 
regard to the unity, cooperation and peace of all humankind; and, last but not least, as 
a new angle of approach to the task of increased ecumenical understanding. 


With this background the Institute for Ecumenical Research in Strasbourg launched a 
new study project in 1982 on “Creation — an Ecumenical Challenge?” The study has 
been planned in three stages: an “inductive” phase will explore the theology of 
creation found explicitly or implicitly in contemporary church statements on societal 
concerns; a “deductive” phase will confront the churches’ established confessional 
positions (and dominant theological traditions, irrespective of confession) with present 
day reality; an “exemplificatory” phase foresees the testing of findings in face of the 
actual church response and lack of response to the environmental challenge. 


As a first substantial contribution to the “deductive” phase a consultation of approxi- 
mately twenty participants, theologians from the major confessional traditions, was 
held in Strasbourg, 10-14 October 1983. The topic was ”The Theology of Creation — 
Contribution and Deficiencies of our Confessional Traditions”. The next consultation, 
on “Tensions in Contemporary Theology of Creation: Ecumenically Relevant?”, will be 
held in October 1984. 


The consultation on creation and confession was structured around six themes, se- 
lected as introductions to the vision of creation historically characteristic of six main 
confessional traditions, each to be dealt with by an analyst known to be loyal but not 
uncritical of his own particular tradition. In order to stimulate reflections on these 
presentations, the somewhat unusual idea was conceived of inviting a “pre-reflector” 
from one of the other traditions. The tasks were described as follows: 


For the main reports it is foreseen that they will be historical and contemporary, 
solidary and (self-)critical at the same time. We would like the speakers to invite 
us to enter into the dialogue of self-examination (hopefully) going on in their 
church, and to ask together with them: What has this church to contribute to, 
and what does it need to receive from, its sister churches? 


The task of the introductory reflectors will be dialectically a still more complex 
one, in that they are invited to comment on the traditional questions, expecta- 
tions and prejudices of their own tradition over against the one next invited to 
speak and in relation to the topic to be announced. The purpose of this kind of 
introduction should be to invite all participants to explore self-critically their own 
readiness for ecumenical exchange and to uncover theological factors possibly 
influencing their response to the invitation now to be expected. 














The six main themes chosen by the Institute were presented to the lecturers for 
possible comments and suggestions, and were all accepted without comment. The 
programme, then, was the following: 


— Orthodox: "Theosis — the aim of creation” (John S. Romanides, Athens; 
Pre-reflector J. Robert Nelson, Boston); 

— Roman Catholic: "Nature and supernature — the dimensions of creation” 
(Karl Lehman, Freiburg/Mainz; pre-reflector Gregor Larentzakis, Graz); 

— Angelican: "Incarnation and sacrament — a key to creation?” (Michael 
Langford, Hartlepool; Pre-reflector Alain Blancy, Lyon); 

— Lutheran: "Creation and recreation — continuity in discontinuity?” (Reinhard 
Slenczka, Erlangen; Pre-reflector Raymond Mengus, Strasbourg); 

— Reformed: "Creation in light of covenant” (Alasdair Heron, Edinburgh/ 
Erlangen; pre-reflector Kjell Ove Nilsson, Sigtuna); 

— Free Church: "No to the ‘world’ as YES to creation” (Michael Taylor, 
Manchester; pre-reflector J.C. Polkinghorne, Bristol). 


The degree of success we ascribe to the consultation greatly depends on our expecta- 
tions. If we had been hoping for a final clarification of the topic, the consultation was 
by no means a success. If we had been expecting a clearly defined agenda for future 
discussion, the outcome was only in part what we had hoped for. However, if we are 
looking for richness of ideas and variety of questions, appropriate so spell out the 
complexity and inspire the further exploration of a domain hitherto largely neglected 
by ecumenical theology, the consultation was most successful. It should also be added 
that in real research results which are not obtained are also results, to the extent that 
they teach us to appreciate the complexities of the task before us and strengthen our 
preparation for dealing with it. To some extent the richness in input became an 
obstacle to the one, unified conversation sought. Such an exchange really started to 
develop only towards the end of the consultation. To some extent, the unconventional 
structuring of the consultation may account for this. There could have been a more 
unified exchange by inviting the six lecturers only to relate the main theme to their 
own tradition, and by asking the pre-reflectors to act as subsequent reactors instead. 
However, such an unsophisticated method might also have unduly sharpened the 
confrontative orientation, and might also have prevented the richness of variety which 
was both the strength and the weakness of the consultation. 


One reason for the lack of synchronization may have been a certain fear on the part of 
some contributors of confessionalizing the topic of creation in such a way as to contrib- 
ute to the disunity more than to the unity of the church. Another may be the newness 
of the polarity creation/oikoumene, causing uncertainty as to the real localization of 
the issue. The extremely wide assignment of the pre-reflectors also provoked a variety 
both of theological perspectives and of methodological approaches. Perhaps the new- 
ness of the theme and the newness of the method together were a little too much 
stimulus. On the other hand, this kind of a brain-storming consultation is probably the 
most fruitful way of launching a study process, if we can only afford to make the 
journey as long as this. But would it be advisable to make it shorter? If the road before 
us may look longer after a consultation than before, this may be the price worth paying 
for a better understanding of the present “status questionis”. 








A quick glance at the conference input and at the discussion may be useful. The 
following survey can by no means do justice to the lecturers and reflectors, both 
because it is a summary and because it reflects the interests of the reporter. The 
priorities of the speakers may be sometimes slightly modified by my concern to pre- 
sent the integral aspect of the consultation setting. Within this perspective, however, 
I will try to be as faithful as possible to the input of the contributors. 


Orthodoxy: ”Theosis — The Aim of Creation” 


Pre-reflector J. Robert Nelson (Free Church: Methodist): The theology of John Wesley 
is not known especially for its doctrine of creation. The created world was mainly the 
theatre of God’s intervening action in dealing with people according to their sin or 
their faith, and the attitude thus one of other-worldliness. But optimism about the 
sanctifying effect of grace has remained a distinctive characteristic of Methodist faith 
and practice, Against this background there is reason to question whether there is not 
some connection between the Wesleyan concept of perfection and the orthodox 
doctrine of theosis. The answer is definitely in the affirmative — more so than many 
may guess. There is a definite, though indirect, connection with the seminal theology 
of perfection as taught by St Gregory of Nyssa. Final human conformity to the lost 
similitude to God is central both to Orthodoxy and Methodism, even if in terms of 
ecclesiological and hierarchical structures the two are far apart and Methodists shy 
away from the full implications of theosis when translated as “deification” or 
“devinization”. 


John S. Romanides: The term theosis in the writings of the fathers means the expe- 
rience of glorification, i.e. the vision of Christ in glory, as distinct from that of illumi- 
nation, i.e. the increasing prayer of the Holy Spirit in the heart. The uncreated glory of 
God in Christ can in this life be seen only by those who have themselves become 
friends of God and gods by grace. This means to see all of creation in the uncreated 
glory of God and thus to know that creation is very good, dependent on God as 
creator; at the same time, the lack of similarity and analogy between the uncreated 
and the created is confirmed. In this light the dogmas have to be understood, not as 
philosophy or metaphysics, but as medicinal, in analogy with modern psychiatry: the 
malfunctioning noetic faculty of the human heart is cured only through unceasing 
remembrance of God. Theology is to know about God in continual prayer, whereas 
Augustine and his followers “wandered off into the realm of Neoplatonic mysticism 
and abstract monotheism”. Also the remedy of social ills is not the application of any 
system of ethics built on metaphysics, but the extension of the individual and collec- 
tive cure of the noetic faculty. The tragedy is that often, not only outside the Orthodox 
tradition but also within, dogma, theology and piety have been separated from the 
diagnosis and therapy of the maladies of the noetic faculty. Thus the fathers would be 
shocked at much of what today passes as Orthodox, as well as at talk of church unions 
apart from the cure of purification, illumination, and glorification. 


DISCUSSION: Several questions were raised concerning theosis and the universality 
of creation and non-human creation. Is theosis the aim of creation as such or only of 
the individual human soul? Is there some room for creation apart from that of theosis? 
It was argued that the fellowship in intentionality between Augustin and the Orthodox 
vision was much deeper than suggested. A plea was made for christological corrective 
to the concept of illumination. 














In his remarks Prof. Romanides underscored theosis as basic to creation faith, and 
emphasized the importance of relating to contemporary science and not compromising 
theosis by giving it immediate cosmological implications. The therapeutic prayer of the 
heart is a highly communal event. Augustin is ambivalent, and his historical influence 
goes in differing directions. 


Catholicism: “Nature” and ”supernature” 


Pre-reflector Gregor Larentzakis (Greek Orthodox): The present research project is 
one sign among many of a reawakening in the churches vis-a-vis creation theology. The 
trend is to overcome philosophical dualism, and the historical contribution of the 
Orthodox Church is particularly relevant. Creation as the work of the holy trinity 
establishes from the very beginning a close connection between natural and supernat- 
ural. Even the discussion on "apokatastasis” testifies to the Eastern vision of the 
cosmological dimension of creation. Also people belong in this global perspective of 
created reality. The breach with God, the disruption of the natural order, is overcome 
by God's loving initiatives, culminating in his kenosis in Christ: “God becomes man in 
order for man to become God.” This leaves little room for a theology of redemption in 
terms of satisfaction. Unity between nature and supernature is not only present in the 
future, but in the sacred room, manifesting the unity of the cosmos, of heaven and 
earth, and of humanity with no limit in time or space. Lacking Christian awareness of 
being part of creation has contributed to the environmental crisis, and the task is to 
reconquer the doxological communion of nature and supernature, of heaven and earth. 


Karl Lehmann: The crisis in contemporary Catholic theology of creation has to be 
acknowledged. Already in the early church a developing cosmological orientation con- 
tributed to a certain separation of creation from salvation faith and this tendency 
continued in the Middle Ages, in spite of the remarkable accomplishment of concep- 
tualizing basic Christian assurances by refuting dualism as well as monism. Creation 
has not been integrated into the total Christian vision of reality in such a way as to 
enable a constructive theological response to the various challenges of modernity. 
While Catholic theology in the nineteenth century did not withdraw from the domain 
of nature to the same extent as Protestantism, its cleavage from scholasticism led to 
the sterility of a spiritual ghetto, a situation which lasted until around 1950. At that 
time renewed biblical scholarship, and maybe also inspiration from Karl Barth, opened 
up a new “heilsgeschichtliche Synthese” with a reorientation of the whole creation 
theology. Several outstanding theologians have contributed to this, although a satisfac- 
tory global review is still lacking. In this reorientation there may however be some 
danger that creation is so efficiently integrated in salvation that it loses its relative 
independence, or is so isolated from other sciences that it loses reality. Also the 
mystery of evil tends to be overlooked. That “nature” to a large extent has been 
replaced by other concepts is understandable. A more central term to be recommended 
would be creatureliness (”Geschöpflichkeit”). The old principle should however be ob- 
served: there is no immediate continuity between nature and grace, but grace perfects 
nature through purification. The mystery of the cross provides the key here also. 


DISCUSSION: Desire was expressed for a further clarification of "nature", Its histor- 
ical role as an entry to philosophical impulses and as principle of ethical orientation 
was mentioned. So was the obvious impossibility of speaking theologically of “nature” 
without presupposing the priority of grace. The importance of the Reformation for the 
general orientation of Western thought, especially for the confrontation God/world, 











was emphasized, as was the indispensability of biblical dualism. Was there a better 
christological and pneumatological integration of creation in pre-nineteenth century 
theology? A growing East-West rapprochement was observed: the old juridical concep- 
tuality of Western thought seems to be giving way to a eucharistic exploration of the 
unity between natural and supernatural. 


Bishop Lehmann, in referring to the "difficult historical inheritance”, the complexity 
of the concept of “nature”, advocated a replacement of this term with something 
which would avoid so much misunderstanding. An authentic theological concept of 
reality is needed today. Torn between de Lubac’s insistence on the primacy of grace 
and Rahner's plea for a more creation-oriented position, something in-between (v. 
Balthasar) might be recommended. The understanding of the devil is essential, within 
the framework of balance between dualistic and monistic motifs! 


Anglicanism: Incarnation and Sacraments 


Pre-reflector Alain Blancy (Reformed): Exegetically and historically the theme of 
creation is second to that of redemption, being conditioned by it through the twofold 
act of incarnation of the pre-existing and glorification of the risen One. There is no 
clear-cut sequence and distinction between the two, the "zero of creation” springing 
forth on both sides of the cross of redemption. In order to avoid a biblically unfounded 
dualism, however, we also need to approach redemption by way of creation. A theology 
of creation implies a logical break of ontology. Creation is liberation to selfhood, to the 
face-to-face of partnership. It is word, a matter of speech, not of sight, its goal being a 
responsible awareness of partners in covenant. This has the advantage -. notably in the 
dialogue with Orthodoxy and even with Judaism — of giving God's creation the dimen- 
sion it deserves, within the traditional uncompromised Reformed theology of covenant. 


J.M. Langford: Referring to the statement of St Athanasius on the incarnate Logos as 
key to the mystery of the whole cosmos, this glorious fact is affirmed, celebrated and 
experienced in the sacraments. In the old christological controversy the basic issue 
was really the Christian doctrine of creation. The full meaning of the incarnation can 
be clarified only in the context of the original purpose of the cosmos. The iconographic 
mission of the Logos in the act of creation is seen everywhere in the cosmos. Christ 
not only restores creation but renews it. But it requires the incarnation for this to 
become known. Here are also the foundations of a sacramental theology to illuminate 
creation. This motif is further developed by St Thomas: the sacraments restore the 
lost vision of creation to its true perspective, Christ, the celebrant and the cause of the 
sacraments, using the material things which we have distorted, the icon of God in the 
human person, to heal and renew that image. Creation is itself a sacramental act. 
Transubstantiation gives back to human consciousness the worlds of being and becom- 
ing, restoring and created order to its original purpose and lifting it up and transform- 
ing it. The importance of this for social life can be spelt out against the background of 
Fr Friggis”s Civilization at the Cross Roads (1912) and Fr Demant/s Religious 
Prospect (1939). The sacramental Christian is the true discoverer of creation over 
against semi-Arian modern materialism. At the centre of Christian experience is a 
radical and sacramental view of the cosmos, and to ignore this places civilization in 
peril. 

DISCUSSION: Lecturer and pre-reflector were asked to elaborate on their Possible 
agreement/disagreement. Blancy feared the influence of a rigid concept of being and 
underscored the inner-trinitarian dynamic and the importance of remaining open to 














the other in the sacramental event. In spite of similarity in the correlation creation/ 
redemption, Langford found Blancy’s general approach too speculative and not suf- 
ficiently sensitive to the richness of tradition. From the Orthodox side it was stated: 
adoption is more essential than redemption, thus incarnation has a meaning apart 
from the fall, Athanasius and Thomas cannot be synthetisized, being/becoming is less 
essential than ousia/oikonomia and uncreated/created. The theology of the sacramental 
universe was challenged by some, and the priority of incarnation over sacrament 
underlined. Cross-denominational agreement on ethical imperatives seems to be more 
widespread than consensus on theological motivation. Some felt the relative independ- 
ence of creation missing in the contributions. From the Catholic side came questions 
on hermeneutics and natural law. It was observed that priority creation/redemption 
depends on the question we ask. A study of the temporal order of events must estab- 
lish creation first. Viewing the eternal will of God or even our own way to cognition, 
leads to the priority of redemption. 


Lutheranism: Creation and New Creation 


Pre-reflector Raymond Mengus (Catholic): The revival of ecological awareness in con- 
temporary West German Protestantism seems amazing given the Lutheran back- 
ground. The need for a new articulation of creation within the Credo seems widely 
accepted today, but does Lutheranism really favour this? Luther’s style of thought 
may easily lead to christological inflation: when the Word of historical revelation fills 
the room, its volume reduces any other word to silence. Oblivion of creation culminates 
in oblivion of being. This dilemma is not solved either through a consistent separation 
of creation/redemption, or through stress on human autonomy or through (in Roman 
Catholic theology) meeting exaggeration with an opposite exaggeration. According to 
the New Testament itself, the Bible has to be read with regard to the “book” of 
creation. Even some representative contemporary authors seem to deprive all human 
activities outside the space of Christian faith of positive value. Certainly, the Lutheran 
river would be greatly enriched by opening itself up to confluent influences! Why 
should not be “Matthduspassion” of the Lutheran Bach and the “Creation” of the 
Catholic Haydn melt together stereophonically? 


Reinhard Slenczka: Its position or lack of position regarding the theology of creation 
has frequently been challenged within the Lutheran church itself, especially in the 
context of acute polarizations in the social and political realm. For the sake of clarifi- 
cation, it is important to emphasize that theology related basically to God”s revelation 
in Jesus Christ and not — as so frequently in modern times — to persons, topics or 
situations. Faith is basically not a "social-psychological regulative” (Troeltsch), so that 
societal themes, controversial enough in themselves, get theologically loaded in addi- 
tion. I know of no Lutheran theology of creation, and had there been one, this would 
have been utterly un-Lutheran. Luther's basic claim was to be ecumenical, and cer- 
tainly this must apply also to his (and our) understanding of the First Article. The 
discontinuity of creation and new creation lies in human sin, the continuity in God's 
faithfulness. There is something missing when we look for a merely immanent histor- 
ical connection. God as creator of the world and the Father of all is a commonplace in 
which the specifics of Christian faith are lacking. When this is presented as the 
Christian base of common human action, creation and new creation disintegrate. Even 
the quest for humanity would certainly have been rejected by Luther as theologically 
invalid. Most of the questions of the so-called “world” to the church are put by the 











church itself in order to confirm its own importance for this world. All events in this 
world stand under the lordship of God the Creator, even evil, contrary to the 
Marcionitic and Manichean distortion of creation and new creation. No deficiency of 
Christian preaching could be greater than propagating an escape from the downfall of 
this world, for whatever reason it may be feared. It is impossible to see how creation 
could be among the topics dividing the churches, the decisive demarcation lines drawn 
in antiquity are ecumenical. But even today there are conflicts in the theological 
understanding of creation, which are not confessional in the traditional meaning, but 
confessory (”konfessorisch”) in the context of challenges connected with contemporary 
Christian world responsibility. Such confessory frontiers could break already existing 
church fellowship and transcend the traditional borders of confession. 


DISCUSSION: An important consonance between reflector and lecturer was observed, 
especially as to the emphasis: no false independence of the First Article! From the 
Catholic side it was asked whether the discontinuity aspect in Luther was not consid- 
erably sharper: annihilation of creation (quotation)? From the Orthodox side, does not 
the concept of “new creation” favour that understanding? It was gratifying, however, 
to observe the current Protestant concern for the unity of church history and its 
growth in Trinitarian understanding. It was suggested that the positive observations 
about creation not being church-divisive might have emerged still more clearly if a 
distinction had been worked out between creation and prolegomena (site of dispute). 
The description of the creation idea per se as “commonplace” was challenged. 


Prof. Slenczka: The concept of grace should not be allowed to usurp independence (as 
it did in the Middle Ages) any more than creation or holy trinity should. Luther’s 
strong statements on the corruption of creation should be seen in context with 
seemingly opposite utterances, and interpreted christologically! The statement on 
creation as “commonplace” must be understood in light of the basic question: does the 
foundation of our hope consist in the world and humanity observed in their givenness, 
or in Jesus Christ perceived in faith? 


Reformed Tradition: Creation and Covenant 


Pre-reflector Kjell Ove Nilsson (Lutheran): A “gnesio-Lutheran” upbringing and early 
observation of Wingren’s passionate battle with Karl Barth may give rise to some 
exaggeration, but there is still a task of challenging the christocentric approach to 
creation. There is something first, even before the covenant -- this is a strong concern 
in Scandinavian theology. From the Lutheran point of view, people’s problem is not 
lack of knowledge, but guilt. Justification provides for a renewing experience of or- 
dinary human life, on the level of creation. In Reformed theology, like Barth's, the 
forces of evil are mistaken for nothingness, and incarnation is weakened to an ”assum- 
ing” not becoming flesh, whereby also the real presence in holy communion is lost. The 
law derived from the gospel and civil justice from christology is part of the same 
parcel: the abstract opposition of finite and infinite. “La gloire de Dieu” inevitably 
takes the doctrine of redemption into juridical paths, overlooking the distinction be- 
tween God as hidden and revealed and his triumph over the forces of evil. In Luther’s 
incarnational theology a dynamic relationship between creation and salvation is of- 
fered, transcending the alternative secularization/christianization: social action in a 
Christian context grows out of salvation — but in terms of creation. 
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Alastair Heron: Hopefully the following description will show a more varied picture of 
Reformed theology. The Barthian constellation of creation and covenant is something 
new, although prepared through traditional Reformed preoccupation with covenant. In 
this history there are two competing currents: the predestinatarian (Calvin/Beza) and 
the federal (Bullinger/Cocceius). In early Reformed as in Lutheran theology, the abso- 
lute priority of grace anchored in the Second Article spreads its wings over the First 
and the Third. Gradually, however, the emphasis on the majestic glory of God en- 
couraged a distinct stress on the First Article and a certain gathering up of Stoic 
thoughts. The covenant type of thinking was more successful than the predestinarian 
in keeping the themes together. The concept of “covenant” helped to ground theology 
afresh in history and experience, but was not enough to resist the distinction between 
a natural realm and a realm of grace. South African apartheid theology may witness to 
this and is in its consequences as deplorable as any Lutheran two-kingdom doctrine. 
The concept could also forward problematical ideas of divine-human mutuality, sug- 
gesting conditions for salvation; and the stress on creation as such prepared the road 
for Enlightenment and secularization. Against this background Karl Barth's break 
with the idea of a twofold knowledge of God is of paramount importance, and his 
reworking of creation, providence and predestination as christological doctrines reflect 
the same healthy concern. Covenant/Bund is understood as bond, God's binding of 
God”s very self. In opposition to the older Reformed theology, all conceptions of 
creation are seen as requiring correction and refinement by reference to Jesus Christ. 
There is no way back to the older approach, but also the new leaves questions open for 
the future: how can a new Gnosticism be avoided, according to which esse est salvari 
(being = salvation, cfr. George Hendry’s criticism of Barth)? Torrance and Moltmann 
should be mentioned as theologians contributing promisingly to the further 
development. 


DISCUSSION: Nilsson was questioned on a possible connection between justification 
and civil justice, and answered with a yes and no: Christianity gives the concerns of 
justice a strengthened motivation without altering its direction. Heron was asked how 
the covenantal approach to creation was reconcilable with Christian universalism, and 
how human cooperation in everyday affairs is possible. What about the repeated accu- 
sation against the WCC for founding ethical stands too exclusively on Barthian 
christocentric premises? Themes to be pursued: the church as the new creature, Christ 
Lord of the universe seen already by the prophets in his preincarnatory glory, creation 
and the Third Article. Comments on the balance sovereignty/mutuality in the concept 
of covenant. 


Prof. Heron saw no difference between his position and that of others (especially the 
Orthodox) on the universality of creation/salvation and would here revise certain ele- 
ments in his tradition. The opposition finitum/infinitum does not express the major 
thrust of Calvinism and has been misused in Lutheran criticism. As far as "Christus 
Victor “is concerned, there is a certain affinity between Luther and the Greek fathers, 
but in general Calvin knew them better and made wider use of them. 


Free Church: Creation and "The World” 


Pre-reflector J.C. Polkinghorne (Anglican): The Anglican tradition has been a concern 
with sound learning and has said NO to a sharp distinction revelation/reason. 
Hopefully the great Free church physicist Faraday, who in his laboratory forgot his 
religion and outside it forgot his science, is not typical of his tradition as a whole! A 
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scientific worldview is characterized by being (1) elusive, (2) intelligible, (3) problematic, 
(4) surprising, (5) big, (6) tightly knit, (7) complete, (8) incomplete, and by the interac- 
tion of chance and necessity. This image is very different from what a scientist would 
have presented one hundred years ago; there is, however, some reason to expect that 
most of its insights will survive also in a future worldview. It also seems consonant 
with the idea of a creator, subtle, patient, and achieving the divine purpose by the slow 
unfolding of the process inherent in those laws of nature, which in their regularity and 
but the pale reflections of God’s abiding faithfulness. 


Michael Taylor (Baptist): We should be conscious of the preliminary character of the 
following contribution, realizing that “creation” by no means opens up to some particu- 
lar concern of the Free church tradition. A "theology of creation” may also stand for 
different lanes of exploration, according to the setting in which the issue is raised. 
Anxiety about the future of the world gives a particular importance to the topic today. 
The formulation "NO to 'the vvorld”..” seems to indicate that by standing over against 
the world the Free churches thereby affirm their belief in the goodness of what God 
has made. This assumption is to be critically reviewed in light of English history. A 
survey of their practice and research of their theological and devotional expressions 
suggests that this affirmation was not their primary concern. Their interest lay else- 
where, the break with the established church and the disabilities which followed creat- 
ing their distinctive agenda. They had little of their own to contribute to a theology of 
creation. Statements by individual scholars in the last century may be interesting 
enough, but express personal viewpoints more than a joint tradition. This disinterest 
in creation is not untypical of the Western tradition as a whole, and in face of the 
contemporary threats of destruction the whole Western church may have to repent. 
The interest now being expressed may owe more to the urgency of those issues and to 
ecumenical encounter than to any latent resources within the Free church tradition. 
“Creation” ought to be installed not as the starting point of theology but as its 
all-embracing framework. As Whitehouse wrote after Evanston: ”.. false or impover- 
ished understanding of the doctrine of creation may be among the factors which keep 
the churches apart. But when the time is ripe for this to be examined on the ecumen- 
ical level there may be much that we all have to learn.” 


DISCUSSION: Attempts were made to sum up the consultation as a whole. The 
Orthodox insisted on creation in light of christocentric theosis, the Old Testament as 
consistently pointing to Christ and to the church; the absence of God in modern 
Western theology seems to be overcome through a gradual turning away from the 
juridical scheme of satisfaction. The question was raised whether the unmodified state- 
ments about no church-divisive effects of the theology of creation rested on a ideal 
construction more than on observation of historical facts. “Ecumenical diversity” and 
“confessionally related variants” were suggested as mitigating terms. Openness to the 
challenges of the third world was strongly advocated. What about reviewing curriculae 
of contemporary theological education as part of the project? Has our exchange dealt 
too much with the polarity God/Person and too little with the triangle God/Creation/ 
Person? To what extent has the crucicentricity inherited from the medieval church 
been challenged in our consultation? How significative is the intra-Lutheran tension, 
brought to the foreground through the divergent evaluations of creation/oikoumene by 
Prof. Slenczka and Dr. Nilsson? In England the “Honest to God” crisis was widely 
attributed to some Lutheran influence. 
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Some immediate observations, hopefully precursors to an evaluation to come, should 
be made. 


1. Theology of creation and church division: No one declared the issue of creation as 
such as church-divisive, but a certain distance was observed between the affirmation of 
creation as an ecumenical issue to be definitely settled in the old church, and the 
assertion that the fathers would have resisted communion with churches showing a 
diminutive understanding of the therapy of “theosis”. The suggestion of possible 
confession-related tensions needs further exploration, especially in light of the wide- 
spread request of an integrated understanding of creation and redemption/adoption: if 
such an integration is to take place, how could the First Article be less divisive than 
the Second and the Third, or how could the latter be more divisive than the former? In 
any case: the ecumenical issue is not creation per se, but how creation relates to 
history/revelation/salvation. Maybe the most fruitful way to formulate the issue would 
be: which are the basic theological concerns separating the churches, how do they 
pertain to creation, and how could a reflective creation theology contribute to overcom- 
ing them? 


2. Creation fulfilled and/or restored? The traditional East/West controversy has been 
influenced by a different understanding of salvation: restoration of a creation more or 
less damaged by sin, through satisfaction/forgiveness/repair (Occidental), or a scheme 
for perfection of creature inbuilt already in the primordial vision of creation (Oriental)? 
In spite of different ontological presuppositions, the Barthian thrust seems widely to 
have introduced a reorientation of Western theology in a traditionally Eastern direc- 
tion. How comprehensive are the ecumenical consequences of this? Should this devel- 
opment be endorsed by the Western churches with no critical check-back? 


3. The sacramentality of creation: How is the correspondence, so frequently observed 
in modern ecumenical theology (cf. Vancouver and the development of the “eucharistic 
vision"), between creation and sanctification of the created universe in the sacraments 
to be understood? Do sacraments add to the sacral character of the created universe or 
do they just reveal it? How does the idea of a sacramental universe comply with the 
historicity of revelation and with the word-character of revelatory communication? 


4. The relative "Eigenständigkeit" of creation: The question was raised but not 
thoroughly discussed as to how the necessary integration of creation and new creation, 
in opposition to earlier cosmological and metaphysical exploitations of the creation 
doctrine, could be preserved from ending in some neo-gnostic "esse est salvari”. It was 
suggested that the sequence of simple chronological observation — creation comes 
first — might be of more theological relevance than generally supposed. Roman 
Catholic theologians concerned with reformulation of the old concept of “nature” are 
particularly occupied with this question, but so are Scandinavian Lutherans — both 
obviously convinced of communicating confession-related insights of ecumenical impor- 
tance. This question needs thorough attention. 


These brief observations may be enough as a preliminary “conclusion”. It might have 
been desirable to let the questions mature and then return to them in another consul- 
tation, say, two years from now. With the present amount of resources, this will, 
however, be beyond the means of the Institute for Ecumenical Research. We hope that 
it will be possible to produce and publish separately a more substantial report of the 
consultation, hopefully in 1984, and in that connection to present a more comprehen- 
sive series of reflections. It may also be possible for our research staff to return to 
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limited aspects of the problematic creation-confessionality in other settings. However, 
the most important accomplishment at the moment would be to stimulate the 
discussion in general. In order to render the work of the consultation ecumenically 
fruitful, it is necessary to encourage discussion in as many different forums as 
possible. If others might be persuaded to arrange consultations or to organize study 
groups in connection with the topic(s) presented, we would be happy to be informed 
and, if so desired, to provide material, advice and practical assistance. Our address is: 
Institute for Ecumenical Research, 8, rue Gustave-Klotz, F-67000 Strasbourg, France. 
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TENSIONS IN CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY OF CREATION: AN 
ECUMENICAL CHALLENGE? 


Per Lonning 


The second consultation in the study project on "Creation — an Ecumenical 
Challenge” of the Institute for Ecumenical Research (Strasbourg) was held in 
Klingenthal (Bas-Rhin), 15-19 October 1984. Twenty-five participants from 14 
countries discussed “Tensions in contemporary theology of creation — are they ecu- 
menically relevant?” 1 


The consultation began with a “brainstorming” session, in which seven speakers com- 
mented on the theme: “What in my opinion should be the main task of a creation 
theology today?” This unstructured presentation was meant to reflect as faithfully as 
possible the width and variety of contemporary concerns. Then four “umbrella 
themes” followed — each introduced by three speakers; this was foreseen as a struc- 
turing process. The whole of the last afternoon was reserved for a general discussion. 


The brainstorming contributors (deliberately presented in alphabetical order) were 
chosen with a view to variety and representativeness of concerns. They had no prior 
notice of the subjects they were to deal with. 


Kari E. Börresen (Norway, Catholic) focused on creation and feminist theology, with 
particular reference to the “image of God” as interpreted in dominant theology 
through the ages, and concluded with the demand for a “corrective God-language”: 
“When both womanhood and manhood are applied metaphorically to the divine... 
female subordination is inapplicable as analogy for human dependence on God...” 


Klaus Koch (Germany, Lutheran) presented, as an Old Testament scholar, (1) the 
heilsgeschichtlich incorporation of creation in modern Old Testament research and 
recent critical reservations about it; (2) “image of God” as transformation of the 
ancient Eastern idea of the kind as God’s representative and divine lord of nature; (3) 
the actual absence of a doctrine of the Fall in the Old Testament; (4) an integral view 
of creation and history, founding divine orders in historical institution more than in 
some givenness of creation; (5) new philological insights into the dominium terrae 
(Gen, 1:26ff.) not an unrestricted domination, but a caring concern; (6) nature- 
relatedness of the eschatological vision (Rom. 8:19ff.) as no longer an exegetical em- 
barrassment but an important component of Christian faith. 


Jean Labarrière S.J. (France, Catholic) saw the essential task as reformulating the 
ethic of creation. Particular attention should be paid to the concept of mediation, 
primarily between the creative activities of God and the creative activities of human 
beings. The mediation in the incarnation of Christ should, as envisioned by Hegel, be 
seen as a challenge to the traditional Christian tendency of opposing Creator and 
creation to each other. In Christ the human person is liberated to participation in 
God”s creative activity, and the universality of creation and the particularity of salva- 
tion history coincide. 


1 The first consultation was held in October 1983 on "Theology of Creation — 
Contributions and Deficits of Our Confessional Traditions” (report in The 
Ecumenical Review, April 1984). 
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John Pobee (Ghana/Switzerland, Anglican) strongly underscored how theology in 
Africa is "in a North Atlantic captivity”, ignoring “largely the African context and 
insights”. What is needed is an integration of the biblical vision of the one Creator 
with experience of the world. Common African characteristics like fatalism and belief 
in a plurality of destiny-shaping powers need biblical correction; at the same time, 
traditional exegesis needs correction in light of African experiences — the creative 
power of language, the wonder of birth, respect for the laws of created beings — and 
should "make sense of the goodness of creation in a society which is oppressed by 
poverty, dictatorship, etc.”. 


Dorothee Sölle (Germany, Lutheran) saw the present task of creation theology as 
fighting “exterminism”: "the rape of the earth, the war against the poor, and the 
nuclear threat posed by the arms race”. The actual threat to “undo creation” had 
made it necessary for her to extend her Christological orientation by explicit reflection 
on creation. The main challenge is to “express faith in creation in the light of libera- 
tion theology”, and thus to conquer "the trivial idea of a deistic Maker”. Non- 
integrated creation theology leaves the socially powerless no opportunity for participa- 
tion in creation. A transcendent Creator “makes the world into a godless place” and us 
“strangers on earth”, "A theology of creation must teach us how to love the earth 
better.” 


Jan van der Veken (Belgium, Catholic) saw his fundamental concern best expressed 
through the orientation of process theology. He challenged the traditional concept of a 
creatio ex nihilo and wanted to stress “life” against a static concept of “nature”, even 
if the apparent occurrence of disorder prevents a simple identification of reality and 
God. Neglecting the presence of God in nature is implicit atheism. The goodness of 
creation should be underlined. An unbiased look at reality does not lead to the 
question; "Why is there such a thing as a world?” but “Why is there a world so 
obviously oriented in the direction of harmony?” 


A Greek Orthodox contribution was also expected, but the participant was unable to be 
present. Such a presentation would have been a very important component in an 
overall survey. 


The suggested 15-minute limit for each talk left insufficient time for immediate 
discussion. The exchange focused almost entirely on feminist theology and the image- 
character of biblical metaphors of God: should they be understood as asexual, bi-sexual 
or trans-sexual? To what extent could be Bible here be seen as consistent with its own 
basic orientation? Most of the other issues reappeared, however, either in the 
discussions on the umbrella themes or in the comprehensive final discussion. 


Umbrella theme 1 "Theological Discourse on Creation — Christian or Pre-Christian?”: 
Jérg Baur (Germany, Lutheran), Christian Duquoc O.P. (France, Catholic), Christian 
Link (Switzerland/Germany, Reformed). 


Baur: Christian discourse on creation could be understood in a wider or a narrower 
sense: statements in general, or Christological statements more specifically. "Pre- 
Christian” could profitably be understood as: “non-Christian”, “con-Christian” (partly 
influenced by Christianity) or “post-Christian”. 
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The current situation may be understood through a historical typology of various 
Christian reactions to the challenge of modern science from Copernicus to Darwin. 
Throughout most of Christian history there have been tensions between a static under- 
standing of creation, which legitimizes the status quo, and the "God of the future”. 
Crucial is the claim of universality, which is so fundamental in the concept of creation, 
despite the modern idea of the world as a conglomeration of divergent subjective- 
decisionist assumptions. This idea has also been adopted by Barthian theology in its 
reduction of creation to “the external ground of the covenant”, thus discarding nature 
and also theological “cosmogony”. But what then becomes of the creatura? 


Christian creation faith arises in face of “contingent historical events” testifying to 
the unconditional dependence of the created on the permanent giving of its Creator. 
This wonder of giving is unfolded in our trinitarian vision. “World as creation is the 
ensemble of totality — transitory, open and split as it seems in itself.” The world of 
observation is creation and at the same time “the present aion”. Against this back- 
ground, it is not sufficient for theology to rely on the contemporary opening up 
towards less dogmatic positions in science and general orientation as possible steps 
towards some common understanding. The experience of the presence of the Creator 
in our actual environment must be theologically explored at a greater depth. 


Conclusions: (1) ”... Discourse on God the Creator... is not apt to explain the Why of 
existence; ... the Creator is also the deus absconditus, whose identity with the trinitar- 
ian God is still awaited...” (2) “Faith is empowered by the God of creation to state that 
being is preferable to non-being...” (3) “Extended between God's giving and creature's 
giving-back, creation has already now references... of its open-ended non- 
conclusiveness...” (4) "When scientific judgment gives up the modern reduction with 
its focus on quantity... its power grip of the world loosens... and a lane opens up to the 
qualitative character of the reality...” (5) “Comprehended and at the same time distin- 
guished”, the human person is called to take ethical responsibility for co-creation, (6) 
Our concern for the future of creation should not lead to "a resigned knowledge of 
finitude and mortality” but to an “inventive confidence in the Yes of a divine mercy 
still there to be invoked”. 


Duquoc: My task is to show the necessity of the creation concept for a correct under- 
standing of historical Christianity. A point of departure: Ernst Bloch’s famous thesis 
of the biblical contradiction — the Creator against the Liberator. In order to overcome 
Bloch”s dilemma, a definition of “natural theology” is important. The traditional con- 
troversy of Catholic and Protestant theologians over this term did not always reveal 
sufficient mutual understanding. Genuine natural theology does not offer a viable 
knowledge of the God of salvation; it establishes a barrier against the human inclina- 
tion to manipulate our own origin. When adopted by the gospel and confronted with 
creation, natural theology is also protected against its two major traps: a perverting 
depreciation of the world through the abstract “absolute”, and a conceited usurpation 
of saving power. Since the Enlightenment discovery of the human person as a "free 
partner in the religious dialogue”, Christianity has to take account of freedom as "the 
highest reality of creation”. Creation thus determines our identity "in the incapability 
of being God as well as in the capability to imitate God in deciding our own future”. 
Creation posits a prerequisite to religious encounter: being as “being in non- 
determinateness, with an origin other than oneself”. 
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Christianity is bound to accept this space of freedom and consciously to keep it open. 
This is possible through the resurrection of Christ, the great mediation between the 
historical particularity of Christian revelation and the universality of creation. A recip- 
rocality emerges: Christ liberates us from our obsession to be like God, confirming at 
the same time our creation-given space of freedom. 


Conclusions: (1) Bloch’s identification of creation and oppression (along with its wide- 
spread theological echoes) is based on a caricature of creation faith (not infrequently 
voiced by Christians). (2) “Since the creation concept is recognized as pre-Christian, it 
is Christian; because it opens up a free space, it is both a condition for and a result of 
Christianity, understood as liberation.” 


Link: “How and to what end” do we address our disturbed world as God's creation? A 
mere look does not present it as creation, as theatrum gloriae Dei. But the ecological 
crisis testifies that some appearance of that glory is necessary to preserve it as our 
dwelling oikos. The protest of nature (Rom. 8) must be understood as a cry for “ulti- 
mate future”, promised through the resurrection of Christ, for freedom, the radical 
meaning of creation. The philosophical quest for God leads away from this world; the 
God of the Bible makes himself known in the middle of the world. “Natural theology 
can be meaningful only when the restitution of the theatre of the glory of God has 
been proclaimed by the New Testament. Creatio ex nihilo asserts the predominantly 
eschatological orientation of creation faith. The question “Christian or pre-Christian” 
can be raised only in view of the New Testament’s adaptation of Old Testament 
creation concepts. In the biblical discourse, creation cannot be derived only by observ- 
ing creature, nor does it bypass such observation. The world experience of other 
peoples is accepted, but their worldview is rejected, in proclaiming Yahweh as Creator. 


In Christianity this tension is intensified. Even if certain observations in the contem- 
porary questioning of the Barthian Old Testament redemption approach are correct, 
the Old Testament adopted creation universalism only through a profound transforma- 
tion. Creation discourse becomes "a theological interpretation of that world of expe- 
rience, whose semantic power is hidden in the ‘today’ of the story-teller”. God's 
existence in the world is never understood as an ontologically observable presence. 
Only the “true light” of John 1 opens the human eye to the truth of creation. The 
Creator’s becoming creation conveys the authentic interpretation of creatureliness. 
Through this creation is given a new orientation: it becomes God's room of presenta- 
tion. Since this theatre of the gloria Dei has been destroyed, traditional natural 
theology is impossible. The parables in the New Testament are the most eloquent 
presentations of the Creator: Jesus of Nazareth brought him here. 


Umbrella theme 2 "Being - Becoming - Actuality: Ontological Implications of the 
Concept of Creation”: Alexandre Ganoczy (Germany, Catholic), David Griffin (USA, 
Disciples of Christ), Ole Jensen (Denmark, Lutheran). 


Ganoczy: Gaudium et spes (Vatican II) accepts an “evolutive understanding” of the 
world, precluding any “static world order”, and ascribing a focal role to natural 
science, particularly in the formation of society. This reinforces the open dialogue in 
which creation faith from the Old Testament onward has stood with the cultural 
environments. "The reason for this lies in a basic convergence between God’s self- 
revelation and the self-disclosure of created being.” That dialogue remains relevant 
today, not by way of radical demythologization, but through a “complementary coordi- 
nation of different language games relating to one and the same reality of nature”. 
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It is important to have a hermeneutic adequately geared to the mythological language 
of the Bible, as well as a theology of nature directed less towards an ontological than 
towards a scientific concept of nature. Theological anthropology and cosmology should 
not be separated. However the different character of the questions asked by theology 
and by science should be noted. The concept of complementarity applied by quantum 
physics is of inter-disciplinary relevant. History of nature and Heilsgeschichte relate to 
the same concept of history, both are open to “epochal surprises” — indeterminism. 
The Tridentine doctrine of cooperatio has its analogies in contemporary physical 
theories. 


Of current issues calling for a “complementary” dialogue, the most promising may be 
"subject/object”, in order to overcome the Cartesian cleavage so disastrous to environ- 
ment, and to re-establish the "proper value of the object world” and thus the "God. 
willed love of ‘creative’ man for all fellow-creatures”. This would not only lay a founda- 
tion for the environmental ethic so badly needed today, but also bring us closer to “the 
great religions, which have an innate unbroken and non-violent relation to nature”. 


Griffin: Process theology has already contributed to rethinking the doctrine of creation 
in the light of the ecological crisis; it is time to do the same in the light of the nuclear 
crisis. Traditionally, “coercive onmipotence” has been ascribed to God, an idea which 
has been sustained by creatio ex nihilo, with the nihil understood as absolute nothing- 
ness: all power belongs to God alone, who brings about effects unilaterally. This con- 
cept has had disastrous consequences for Christian faith, many of which have been 
much discussed, such as the problem of evil, and the clash with human freedom. 


But there is another, less remarked effect: All humans have a common religious desire 
— to imitate God’s modus operandi. To identify God with “coercive power” has dan- 
gerous consequences, culminating now in the threat of a nuclear holocaust. "As long as 
our dominant world views... portray unilateral, coercive power as the supreme power of 
the universe, our saints will be people who are intoxicated by brute force.” 


In opposition to this, Whitehead’s concept of creation rejects the idea of coerciveness, 
and sees in Christ "the divine element in the world conceived as a persuasive... not as 
a coercive agency”. The challenge to the “wisdom of this world” inherent in this idea 
of Jesus as "the decisive revelation of the divine modus operandi” was set aside by the 
traditional idea of divine sonship. The cross is the most eloquent presentation of 
divine, persuasive power. 


Many changes since early Christianity make it possible for us to take seriously this 
revised notion of divine power: The rejection (1) of sudden creation in favour of evolu- 
tion; (2) of extraordinary events as “unilaterally caused acts of God”; (3) of infallibly 
inspired scriptures; (4) of passive matter; (5) of the complete immutability of God; (6) 
of theodicies which make evil unreal; (7) of an anticipation of a divinely-wrought immi- 
nent end of the world. 


A process rethinking suggests: (1) Creation out of relative nothingness, an active 
nothingness, which could not be simply manipulated, only coaxed. (2) “All causal 
interaction is finally... transference of feelings... A new creation is always a result of 
cooperation, never of unilateral operation by God.” (3) “Because all events have some 
power of self-determination, ...the causal influence of God... must be persuasive.” (4) 
"The great risk introduced by beings vvith the capacity for self-consciousness... could 
have been avoided only by forgoing such beings.” (5) “Because we have bodies, we 
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have the power to exert coercive power; ... why does not God? Because there is no 
divine body between God and us.” (6) “The symbol of the devil can be taken to refer to 
the uncreated creativity of the finite realm, insofar as it is used destructively.” (7) 
“Divine creativity, with its persuasive evocative love, is ultimately stronger than the 
power of death and destruction. The resurrection of Christ symbolizes this.” 


Jensen: My concerns are the practical consequences of creation ontology. “Creation” is 
invalidated, while in our civilization “the mastery impulse has pushed the veneration 
impulse away from the public area of work and consumption into a private sphere.” “A 
creation-based criticism has to develop a theory of veneration impulses implied in the 
concept of creation.” The interplay between the two impulses corresponds with that 
between “origin” and “environment” in the “Metaphysic” of K.E. Lögstrup: in pan- 
theistic cultures world as a total becomes “origin” (veneration); in secularity the total 
becomes “environment” (mastery). The desacralization of the world, seen as a conse- 
quence of creation in secular theology, must be critically re-examined. “God in retire- 
ment” and "man as demiurge” should be denounced. The traditional occidental 
confrontation between a “realism” that transforms singular phenomena into concepts 
and a “nominalism” that extols singularity at the expense of unifying concepts has 
destroyed our experience of reality and shaped the contemporary "gnostic consump- 
tionist libertine”. 


The simple and authentic experience of life as worth living (as in the art of Marc 
Chagall) must be emphasized. Légstrup's elaboration of the “simple sensation” ex- 
presses the "pre-conscious wondering over the wonder of being” and gives a concep- 
tual framework for the "veneration impulse”. God is beyond creation, but at the same 
its vital dependence on him is confirmed. In this light also “the utopia of a production 
system must be conceived, to unite mastery and veneration in their intrinsic tension.” 


"Christian theology carries... a heavy responsibility: after the spreading of an ideology 
of mastery — a product not least of certain ontological implications of the Christian 
concept of creation — atheologically responsible criticism of this post-Christian moder- 
nity must be spread. The worldwide problem of the post-Christian development is a 
typically theological one, not the least of the tasks of a globally responsible, modern 
ecumenical theology.” 


The three presentations in this section were followed by separate discussions, That 
after Ganoczy’s focused on “complementarity”, which some found an ambiguous con- 
cept, even perhaps a pretext for not clarifying the faith-science relationship. It became 
clear, however, that this applied less to Ganoczy”s explicit elaborations than to a 
general fear of the concept as such. 


After Griffin’s presentation persons from several different backgrounds expressed ap- 
preciation for certain aspects of process thought. process ideas were already observed 
in Anglican incarnational theology in the nineteenth century, later William Temple. 
Process theology is a legitimate reaction to Calvinist stress on divine transcendent 
dominance. Some questions were raised regarding creatio ex nihilo: doesn’t a revision 
affect "justification by faith”? (Lutheran); isn't it necessary to reject “the co-eternity 
of universe and Maker”? (Orthodox) and to keep up distinction between Creator and 
creature? (Anglican). 
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Relating to Jensen’s paper, it was observed that Légstrup’s criticism of Kant was 
prefigured already by Hamann. Some observed that Jensen’s aesthetic, rather than 
science-related, approach was a valuable extension of the horizon of the consultation; 
others questioned it as a possible challenge to the dialogue with science. Ties to the 
second article of the creed were sought. Jensen accepted this concern and suggested 
“veneration” as a link, but warned against "putting a Christological sign in front of 
phenomenological experience”. 


Umbrella theme 3 “Creation Faith and Responsibility for the World”: Elisabeth 
Bettenhausen (USA, Lutheran), Severino Croatto (Argentina, Catholic), John Pobee 
(Ghana/Switzerland, Anglican). 


Bettenhausen: In the US a violent opposition has spread to “the liberation of women 
from patriarchal, sexist oppression”, ranging from episcopal attempts to focus the 
abortion issue in the presidential election to fundamentalist groups rallying around 
"the absolute authority of scripture... and a sexual ethic based on biological 
reductionism”. 


It is not adequate to articulate traditional Christian teaching and apply it to the lives 
of women today, while “this masculinist, deductive approach inevitably reinforces the 
dualistic, patriarchal worldview, a major contributing factor in the oppression of 
women”. Inductive argument from actual experience is a necessary remedy. "The 
promotion of the full humanity of women” as critical principle involves accepting the 
"productivity of women’s experience” and granting "the epistemological privilege of 
the oppressed”. Feminist epistemology “challenges the radical division between mind 
and body/world”, “undercuts all non-ecological approaches to the question of creation” 
and underscores “the mutual interdependence of action and reflection”. 


Several influential authors have contributed to feminist thought. In the US the 
analysis by R.R. Ruether has been especially important: the emergence of a ”transcen- 
dent, male spiritual deity” alienates consciousness, spiritualizing men”s biological 
origin and interpreting nature as subordinate-feminine. This has had “devastating 
consequences for the understanding of the moral agency of women”; and arguments 
from creation have played a regrettable part. “The charge of violating "God”s created 
order’ is hurled from many sides at feminists, anyone who supports legally available 
abortion, gay and lesbian persons, any heterosexual couple ‘living together’ without 
being married, single women, ordained women, etc. ...” “To my knowledge no feminist 
theologian in the US still holds to the masculinist notion of God creating out of 
nothingness, ... the dualistic cosmogony... at the... root of patriarchy and sexism.” 


There are two reformist feminist positions and one more radical. One reformist posi- 
tion “tends to minimize creation faith”, using Christology to relativize "fixed ontic 
structures of... subordination”; the other reinterprets creation as “living... and moving 
towards completion within God, ... combined with a Logos Christology.” The radical 
position rejects the traditional doctrines both of creation and redemption “in the name 
of human responsibility for the world”. Creation mainly “points to human activity and 
is primarily a moral issue.” 


Each of the positions may have its weaknesses and its advantages. We need some way 
to combine creation faith, responsibility for the world and respect for the moral agency 
of women. “lt is certainly time that the international ecumenical conversations among 
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the male leaders of the Church... took seriously the challenges being posed by 
Christian feminists.” 


Croatto: Against an influential trend (H. Berkhof, for example), creation is not secon- 
dary in a biblical perspective. "Faith in God the creator and faith in God the Saviour 
have the same kerygmatic centrality, ... manifesting divine salvational energy 
(kabod)..." Even if God exists prior to heaven and earth, he did not create them for 
himself, but for mankind (Gen. 1:28f). The Bible describes God s great acts of salvation 
“in creational language”. Eschatology fulfills not only salvation but creation. Genesis 
shows the continuity of creation universality and the particularity of salvation history. 
“On the one hand, creation cannot be placed over against salvation; ... on the other 
hand, there is one divine plan which points creation towards a universal historia 
salutis." 


The creation of humanity is part of the creation of the world. “Man is created in God”s 
image” — that is, to be a creator. “Once mankind is there, God stops creating.” In 
Genesis 2 "mankind is referred to the earth... transformer of nature... It is this 
creator-man and transformer of nature who later enters into dialogue with God.” 
Society, legislation and justice are also included in this vision. Neither the sin of Adam 
nor the election of Abraham restricts its universality. 


From the context of a third world situation, this means that faith, through the vision 
of creation, relates to the world. "We Latin Americans cannot understand God except 
as liberator." Doctrinal differences are secondary to “the transformation of the world". 
"Ecumenicity from socio-historical praxis is much more effective than that which is 
organized... from doctrines...” Particularly apparent in Latin America is the impor- 
tance of “popular religiosity”, culturally autochthonous expressions of faith. The eco- 
logical struggle becomes even more urgent when natural resources are being spoiled by 
others, as so often is the case in third world countries. "Finally, the world is the most 
‘ecumenical’ place imaginable. In the creational task of transforming it we find not 
only us Christians, but all mankind.” 


Pobee: I speak as a Christian, endorsing Christian insights on creation; as a New 
Testament scholar, with an inherent biblical bias; as an Anglican, embracing the via 
media; and not least as an African. “Creation must be Africanized and made to engage 
the African context... That means not only appropriating traditional African ideas 
regarding creation, but also subjecting them to the critique of the gospel”, rejecting 
“other gods directly or indirectly as creator gods too”. It also means reviewing poverty 
and oppression in the light of creation faith. 


Biblical creation faith: (1) Creation is no accident but the deliberate purpose of God; (2) 
everything else is contingent and dependent on God; (3) it comprehends... totality. 


The triumph and tragedy of science/technology should be met with the "responsibility 
for creation” which is “a plea for treating every subject holistically” taking the will of 
the Creator seriously. Being created "out of the earth” should remind us of our 
earthliness and inspire an authentic “theology of the humus”. The African attitude to 
”peopling” the earth, so different from the North Atlantic, should be encountered in 
understanding dialogue in order to seek common solutions. The vocation to “subdue 
the earth” must be seen as the task of a caring gardener, human authority being 
circumscribed precisely by being the “image and likeness of God”. The imago Dei 
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stresses community as “an indispensable factor of the created order”. From this, 
nineteenth century individualism fostered growth economics, the consequences of 
which are particularly felt in Africa — among other things through a “foreign aid 
marked by self-interest”. "An element of the communitarian implications of creation 
faith is the love ethic.” 


The vocation to be co-creator with God means to “impress God’s image of order on the 
world”, not least to ensure human rights. These are threatened today by “sectional- 
ism”: racism, tribalism, rabid nationalism, religious fanaticism, economic protection- 
ism, sexism, etc. "When the goodness of finitude is rejected, divine power becomes the 
force of destiny, which is the deification of the human political power.” In face of the 
contemporary crisis, what are the indexes of authentic progress? Neither liberal nor 
socialist economies have mastered this challenge, since both decline to be informed by 
an ethical vision. But certain important guidelines for political action follow imme- 
diately from creation faith. “In and through Christ the goodness of creation... is being 
put right.” His “not my will, but thine...” reflects and restores the meaning of 
creation. 


The three presentations were followed by a common discussion. Hermeneutical issues 
were broadly observed: how do the “critical principle” of feminist and the “contextual” 
emphasis of liberation theology relate to biblical authority? Certain fears of relativism 
were expressed, But could the Bible also be harmfully relativized by adapting to things 
as they are? The statement that “no one can express the image of God if she or he is 
oppressed” aroused a good deal of discussion. There was disagreement on whether 
feminism has a common cause with liberation theology. is man as “creator” biblically 
justified? Is it true that all religions share belief in a creator? Can feminist abortion 
attitudes really be combined with sensitivity to “life”? Biblical limitation of the “imita- 
tion of God” should not be overlooked. Isn’t "God as liberator” too narrow? 


Umbrella theme 4 "Creation — Secularity or Sacrality of the Created?”: Sigurd Daecke 
(Germany, Lutheran), Paulos Gregorios (India, Syrian Orthodox), Arthur Peacocke 
(UK, Anglican). 


Daecke: It seems difficult to reconcile the present confrontation between two ideas of 
creation: on the one hand, the vision of a world divine (e.g., Teilhard, Capra and the 
1975 Church of England report proclaiming “the Christian sacramental understanding 
of the material universe”); and on the other, the established idea of the "secularity of 
the creation”. The latter seems deeply founded in the Old Testament: "God being the 
Creator, the created is secular and not sacred”, Nature is radically demythologized. 
The secular theology of the 1960s, seeing the Bible behind Occidental secularization 
(Gogarten), was challenged by the criticism of Améry: "the domination of profane 
creature became exploitation and destruction”. The existentialization and anthropolo- 
gization of German theology in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries had contributed 
heavily. “Creation first was de-deified, next dehumanized, ...being unholy, it also 
became unnatural.” Kerygmatic, existential and political theology all contributed to 
this. Only about ten years ago did an opposite development begin. 


“A holistic theology of nature” (Whitehead in America, Temple in England, Chardin, 
de Lubac and Rahner in continental Catholicism) could also have emerged from 
German idealism (Hegel, Schelling). But so far, dualism and, above all, the Reformed 
stress on transcendence have been too dominant in Germany. 
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Certainly, an environmental ethic and a certain co-existence with science can be 
achieved without a programmatic “re-sacralization” of nature. The widespread fear of 
pantheism and immanency should also be understood. But considerations in the oppo- 
site direction carry more weight — new accents in Old Testament exegesis and the 
Christological vision of the New Testament (Col. 1:15ff.; Rom. 8:19ff.). The idea of a 
“sacramental universe” needs to be explored. Representatives of different traditions 
have given a fairly unified image of "the holiness of matter, based in the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ”. Since they take off from the 2nd Article of the creed, pantheism is 
precluded. In Teilhard’s later writings and in process theology, the God-world unity is 
derived from the lst and 3rd Articles; and pantheism seems more intrusive. 
Pantheism could, however, be overcome through a combination of evolution with 
incarnation/sacrament (Peacocke), a carefully developed panentheism (Ebeling) and/or 
a trinitarian doctrine of creation (Moltmann). 


“It seems to be possible even for Protestant theology to understand creation in a 
trinitarian way and its relationship to the Creator in a panentheistic way.” From the 
Barthian side, Christian Links concept of “the world as parable” is striking here. In 
any case, is the stewardship idea insufficient in view of contemporary challenges? The 
Bible combines a theistic and a panentheistic image of God, and its stress on the 
secularity of the created mainly serves the refutation of a pantheistic and of a static- 
conceptual understanding of the holiness of nature. 


Gregorios: The concepts of “sacred” and “secular” have a long history in the West, 
where the general idea is that ordinary experience is profane, only the extraordinary 
can be holy. For Protestants, very few objects can be called holy — the Bible being the 
most notable exception. The impact of “secularization” in the West should be recog- 
nized as a formidable obstacle for “clear and straightforward Christian thinking 
today”. An East Asian perspective might be of some help for a Christian rediscovery 
of his/her own identity. The Hindu Gita unveils the secularity of the world as an 
illusion created by our senses, and sees the whole word as but a moment in the being 
of God. The Chinese Tao unites the feminine principle of Yin with the masculine 
principle of Yang and reaffirms wholeness as God's presence in the cosmos. 


In the Judeo-Christian tradition holiness relates only to God, but through consecration 
it is communicated to persons, places, objects and times set apart for God’s service. 
The concept of secularity arises in the West as a distortion of the distinction monastic/ 
living-in-the-world. "Christians cannot use sacred and secular as categories opposed to 
each other”; therefore, the question put by the theme is false. Christian creation 
teaching affirms: (1) the world is not self-existent, but contingent upon the will of God; 
(2) it is created ex nihilo, (3) the universe is not eternal; (4) creation is a dynamic 
process, change being its essential characteristic, (5) to God this process is present in 
its totality, from beginning to end; (6) creation exists because God wills it; (7) and is an 
integral part of the whole, of which humanity is the crown. Creation has to be under- 
stood in Christ and extends to an eschatological fulfilment for the whole of the 
universe. 


What we know now is the fallen creation. A true understanding of creature therefore 
must involve the eschatological perspective of a “harvest” to come. The fulfilment of 
all things in Christ comprehends his Body (the church), the whole of humanity, and 
creation in its fullness; it is much more than salvation of the individual. 
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Peacocke: Our attitude to the created must be determined by an account of the created 
order which is as accurate as possible (science), and next by the believing vision of 
God”s relation to this order (theology). To avoid a cultural ghetto, theology “will have 
to listen to and adapt to, but not be subservient to, new understandings... afforded by 
the sciences”. What is striking today is “the converging perspective of a number of... 
sciences on the world as being in the process of evolution”. The process is continuous 
from beginning to end, and it would be "unwise for any proponent of theism to 
attempt to find any gaps...” 


In affirming God as Creator, we do not assert any “cause” in the physical nexus. The 
fundamental “otherness” of God in his ultimately unsurpassable Being is essential. 
"Thus we must conceive of God as creating in the whole process from beginning to 
end... or he cannot be involved at all.” A new stress is required on the immanence of 
God, which demands to be reconciled with his otherness, a "panentheistic” model: 
"the Being of God includes and penetrates... but... is not exhausted by, the universe”. 
The world is carried in and by the Creator, who gives birth to it. The concept of a 
“deterministic Lavv-Giver” must give way to metaphors associated with "probing ex- 
perimentation and exploration”. 


All processes in the physical world are expressions of his creative purposes, even if 
“not always fully implemented” in a world which has generated free human agents. 
The open-ended character of biological evolution gives a hint of God ready even to put 
his purposes at risk; he shows willingness to suffer. "God in creating homo sapiens 
was acting with supreme magnanimity... as an expression of love.” The dilemma of 
chance and necessity gives way to a creative interplay, God writing the potentialities 
of the stuff to elicit life into his creation. We discover joy in creation, like a composer 
expanding his theme into a fugue. 


God, being in this way “immanent in a world that he is still creating”, gives “a derived 
sacredness” to the created order: “the world is sacramental”. The human role is to be 
a “priest of creation”, “the interpreter of creation’s meaning, value, beauty and 
destiny”. This puts us before a choice: do we join in with the creative work of God, or 
do we introduce a discordant note? We have the opportunity of “consciously become 
co-creator with God in his work on earth...” This concept also allows a more positive 
assessment of human civilization: "It must have been God's intention that human 
society should have attained its present economic and technological complexity”, 
creating man just as he did. Jesus provides a still profounder revelation of a suffering 
God, and of our calling as co-creators to share in suffering and love, sacrificing "selfish 
ends of both the individual and the community.” In the ecological issue more is at 
stake than mere survival of the human species. 


During discussion it was asked whether creation as Einfall Gottes (a fancy of God) 
could characterize the open-endedness of evolution? Does creation speak clearly 
enough of God to deserve the label “sacrament”? Was the tendency of the three 
Papers too concordant, in a certain monistic direction? Was there a tendency to ro- 
manticize science? "Science is not only a whore but a whole brothel” (Sölle). Process 
theology, having much in common with Peacocke but less confident in science, 
suspects his suggestion of God inscribing laws in creation as "deistic”, suggests “an 
eschatological "theo-en-pantism””. A “suffering” God is certainly no deistic concept! 
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Man is not only priest, also “a pastor of creation”. Does an unproblematical coordina- 
tion of sacred and secular render justice to the biblical concept of holiness, the nu- 
minous, intangibility? Should not the biblical theme of idolatry as venerating creation 
in the place of the Creator also be taken into account? 


The three-hour summarizing discussion was partly a (confrontative) elaboration of 
basic creation motifs already touched upon, partly a further search for ecumenical 
implications. 


Several suggested that creatio ex amore replace creatio ex nihilo. God creates out of 
nothing, but also out of the already existing — “synergism”; in Eastern “maximalist” 
anthropology even man can create ex nihilo (miracles), but only God is “self-existent” 
(Gregorios). “Co-creator” is too vague for feminists (Bettenhausen); on the contrary, 
the concept is unacceptable from a Lutheran point of view (Baur). Unconditional de- 
pendence on God is challenged in the name of interdependence (Sölle), a claim chal- 
lenged as “the Aristotelian model”: the freedom of God must not be sacrificed for 
some co-eternity (Baur). 


Should not the human ambition to be "like God” (Griffin) be questioned as original sin 
(Lønning); answer: the ambition should not be uncritically endorsed, but "tailoring God 
for ethical reasons” is commonplace and perfectly legitimate. The dialogue on the 
"God of the gaps”and Deism was continued (Griffin/Peacocke). “Optimist anthro- 
pology” as a prerequisite for feminism (Børresen) was strongly challenged (Sölle), A 
clash on feminism and abortion (Lenning/Bettenhausen). 


It is remarkable that in presenting theme four, an Anglican can evaluate this consulta- 
tion in continuity with the one in 1983 on creation and confessionality. Together they 
give a good idea of the interplay of denominational and cross-denominational factors in 
creation theology today. On that basis, one may hope they can shed light on ecumen- 
ical tensions and detente as a whole.2 


The presentations and discussions and Klingenthal revealed an overwhelming richness 
of viewpoints. If not quite as strikingly as the “confessionality” consultation, it gave a 
strong impression that the ecumenical creation discussion is still in its initial stage. It 
will take time to determine the problems and to bring the discussion onto a viable 
track, not only because the constellation "creation/ecumenism” is new but because the 
ubiquitous ecological challenge has pushed creation theology to the foreground after 
long-established Schépfungsvergessenheit (obliviousness to creation) among theolo- 
gians — liberal, kerygmatic, existential, secular. 


A critical question is whether the symposium brought together a sufficiently repre- 
sentative variety of viewpoints. For a symposium on a them of this kind, 25 partici- 
pants is obviously a modest number. The participants’ formulations of the problems 
and suggested answers were courageous and often interesting, but the consultation 
spent more time in the narthex than in the nave on many fundamental problems: 


2 A subsequent consultation on “Creation and Culture” was held in March 1985 
in Berkeley, California, in cooperation with Lutheran World Ministries; and the 
possibility of a conference on creation and science is being discussed with 
possible German partners. 
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creatio ex nihilo, human co-creatorship, omnipotence vs. divine-human interdepend- 
ence, creation as singular or universal event, universality of creation vs. particularity 
of liberation. Progress was apparent, but we are still far from having opened clear 
channels of communication on creation and ecumenism. 


Moreover, before we can assess the unifying or divisive aspects of our different histor- 
ical legacies, we have to synchronize language in a way that will bring about common- 
denominator understandings of such traditionally repeated cliches as “Eastern 
unifying-mediative vision us. Western distinctive-conceptual definition”; “Roman 
Catholic elaboration of "nature vs. Reformation concentration on 'existence’”; “Angli- 
can focus on ‘incarnation’, Lutheran on ‘justification’, Calvinist on ‘divine transcen- 
dence’”, etc. 


Three major problems of a certain ecumenical urgency call for further reflection: (1) If 
creation is understood as an ongoing process (evolution) and its dynamic as persuasive 
rather than coercive divine power, does this exclude a creatio ex nihilo and/or a final 
triumph of the Creator over every will which resists persuasive influence? (2) Does an 
understanding of human beings as “co-creators” (assuming this concept is more than 
some limited task of executing “the Creator's will”) imply a basic co-eternity of 
Creator and creation? And would that be an opening for some idea of the human 
individual (or species) as its own creator and redeemer? (3) How might the idea of a 
“sacramental universe” have a retroactive impact on the doctrine of the sacraments? 
And how might this influence the crucial ecumenical conversation on the issue (as 
reflected in the references of the WCC’s Sixth Assembly to “the eucharistic vision”)? 


If the first two questions are answered affirmatively, new questions arise which have a 
decisive bearing on church unity, even if the front lines on these issues run through 
the churches, The new propositions may arouse transconfessional as much as con- 
fessional ripostes. An ecumenical creation study could provide insights that would 
avert rather than invite confrontations of that kind. 


Continued reflection on creation can make several ecumenical contributions. It can 
teach us a useful lesson in the requirements of linguistic appropriateness. It can open 
up a new and possibly more reconciling avenue to dealing with theological tensions as 
a whole. It can clear new paths of practical cooperation — in clarifying the difficulties 
(apparently common to most churches) with putting our own house in order in the face 
of the social changes of our time, in motivating joint activities on the wider human 
stage and in widening our vision of creation as whole, thus expanding and redefining 
the stage of interchurch encounter as well. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 


Consultation “Tensions in Contemporary Theology of Creation — Are They 
Ecumenically Relevant?” 


Klingenthal, Bas-Rhin, October 15-19, 1984 


Baur, Jörg - Göttingen (Lutheran) 
Bettenhausen, Elisabeth - Boston (Lutheran) 
Borresen, Kari E. - Oslo (Catholic) 

Croatto, Severino J. - Buenos Aires (Catholic) 
Daecke, Sigurd - Aachen (Lutheran) 

Duquoc, Christian - Lyon (Catholic) 
Ganoczy, Alexandre - Würzburg (Catholic) 
Gensichen, Peter - Wittenberg (Lutheran) 
Gregorios, Paul - Kerala (Syrian Orthodox) 
Griffin, David - Claremont, California (Disciples of Christ) 
Harmati, Bela - Geneva/Hungary (Lutheran) 
Jensen, Ole - Maribo, Denmark (Lutheran) 
Kock, Klaus - Hamburg (Lutheran) 
Labarriere, Pierre-lean - Paris (Catholic) 
Limouris, Gennadios - Geneva/Greece (Orthodox) 
Link, Christian - Bern (Reformed) 

May, Hans - Loccum, FRG (Lutheran) 
Peacocke, Arthur - Cambridge (Anglican) 
Pobee, John - Geneva/Ghana (Anglican) 
Sölle, Dorothee - Hamburg (Lutheran) 

v.d. Veken, Jan - Reuven (Catholic) 


Professors André Birmelé, Mark Ellingsen, Per Lonning, and Harding Meyer from the 
Institute for Ecumenical Research, Strasbourg. 
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CREATION AND CULTURE: AN ECUMENICAL CHALLENGE 
Per Lonning 


This consultation, held at Burlingame, California, 18-21 March 1985, was jointly spon- 
sored by the Lutheran World Ministries, USA, and the Institute for Ecumenical 
Research, Strasbourg, and was planned within the framework of the study project 
“Creation — an Ecumenical Challenge?” carried out by the latter. The practical plan- 
ning and the administrative work were mainly carried out by the LWM study 
secretariat. 


The idea of the consultation, which gathered 15 participants from the USA and two 
representatives from Strasbourg, was to question the cultural presuppositions underly- 
ing traditional creation theology through a confrontation with cultures other than the 
North Atlantic. The challenge was presented by interpreters of the main North 
American minority cultures: native American (Indian), Black, Hispanic and Asian. 


At the opening, representatives of the Strasbourg Institute reported on the progress of 
the Institute’s creation project and spelled out the rationale of the new consultation. 
Prof. Per Lønning underscored two basic questions: How does creation speak on cul- 
tural variety, and how does cultural variety speak on creation? More explicitly: How do 
unity and specificity relate to each other in a creation vision of humankind — and how 
do encounters with different visions of what the world “is about” challenge the 
possible narrowness of a traditional Western Bible interpretation? 


His colleague Mark Ellingsen reported on the work so far carried out in the "inductive 
approach” of the project: the collection, assortment and analysis of church statements 
on issues of social ethics in order to explore their open and hidden creation assump- 
tions. These observations were geared in the direction of “doing social ethics in differ- 
ent cultural contexts”: “Contemporary ecumenical gatherings have quite appropriately 
celebrated the diversity of cultures... Some have suggested that this diversity has been 
celebrated to the point of obscuring the unity or truth of the Christian heritage. The 
result of this part of our study thus far suggests that the unity... especially of 
Christian praxis (ethics) will not go away in the midst of cultural diversity. How can we 
account for this unity in the midst of our celebration of cultural diversity?” 


The keynote address on “The Challenge of Indigenous Culture to Western 
Spirituality” was given by Dr. Michael Plekon (Baruch College, City University of New 
York). He saw it as his task to consider “the sociological and religious dynamics of the 
interaction between Western industrial and indigenous cultures”. This was done in 
connection with the common concept of “modernity”, especially as it has been devel- 
oped and criticized by Peter Berger. "Modernity” as an eruption of new institutions, 
processes and consciousness into history, first took place in Europe and North 
America, and subsequently spread around the world. This gave rise not only to the 
modern discipline of sociology, but also to “secularization” as an evolving crisis of 
established religious values. Recently, however, "modernity” in its apparent historical 
irreversability has been more and more questioned, not only because of the discovery 
of the loss in human and social values which is has inflicted, but also due to the several 
expressions of religious renewal, conservative and/or progressive, which are now 
emerging. 
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To this widely accepted image of the contemporary scene Dr. Plekon added some 
observations of his own: (1) Is it today really possible to disentagle indigenous culture 
from Western influence, especially in North America? (2) How can attention be prop- 
erly called to liturgy as a “living example of indigenous cultures’ challenge and contri- 
bution to Western spirituality”? (3) The dialectical tension between universality and 
particularly in Christianity calls for contextualization, but at the same time the unify- 
ing effects of historical Western civilization should be seen as a possible vehicle of 
divine providence without its being for that reason regarded as more valuable than 
other cultures, (4) Christianity’s “long history of absorbing new forms and language” 
should in a particular way leave it open also to renewal today: ”... in developing new 
forms, symbols and language, Christianity in indigenous cultures can renew and revita- 
lize Western Christianity”. 


"Christianity and Indigenous Religion: Friend or Enemies? A Native American 
Perspective” was the title of a paper presented by Dr. Vine Deloria, (University of 
Arizona, Tucson). He focused attention on four major areas of concern. 


As to “attitudes towards life”, he saw the tribal religions as representing: tolerance for 
other religious traditions, maintenance of a balanced universe, equality of gender and 
recognition of age differences, responsibility to life on earth. Christianity: intolerance, 
salvation from this world, masculine world with no age differentials, preoccupation 
with the next world. “Tribal religions show by example, Christian religion uses many 
tactics to demonstrate its validity — but primarily is a religion of force and 
oppression.” 


As to "the nature of the universe”, tribal religions see nature and animals as good and 
man as a part of the universe with an important role to play; Christianity sees nature 
as evil and animals as brutes subservient to humans. Man “is above creation... and 
then cursed for disobedience taking creation down with him.” "Tribal religion's idea of 
nature is a... symphony — creation cannot be completed unless every entity does its 
part. The Christian idea of nature if loneliness and alienation.” 


“Human experience” in tribal religions goes for life as multi-generational and com- 
munal — for all species — culture being a function of religion and all things ultimately 
being derived from revelation. Christianity stands for life as individual and uni- 
generational, sees religion as a function of culture and needs an institutional hierarchy 
to affirm and confirm the exercise of corporate power. 


In the one the nature of religion is communal, it involves healing and balancing of 
human lives, with an open idea of revelation, and with social sharing and responsibility 
as inhibiting ethical factors. In the other religion is commemorative, individual salva- 
tion, a closed concept of revelation with cosmic, eternal guilt as inhibiting an ethical 
factor. “Christian individual salvation is a fraud in that it suggests the possibility of a 
completely isolated individual.” 


As reactor to Dr. Deloria’s paper the Orthodox theologian Mrs. Emilie Dierking 
Lisenko (Los Angeles) found that his critique referred less to Christianity has voiced 
strong criticism. She particularly pointed to the spiritual/material dualism, and to a 
certain arrogance against nature. In the Eastern Christian vision God did not create 
the world for the sake of human welfare per se, and thus for exploitation, but as an 
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element for human communication with God, the human person being a priest for 
eucharistic celebration of the world. Liturgy comprehends the whole of creation and 
shows definitely a communal orientation! The fall expresses human love for the world 
as an end in itself, separating it from God and thus from its very source of life. Nature 
is not evil, salvation is for all of creation. 


The second reactor Mrs. Magaly Rodriguez Mossmann (Church and Society Office, 
American Lutheran Church, Minneapolis) wanted to make her observations as a 
Cubanese-American, working among people of a minority cultural background, and as 
one who has rather recently arrived at a conviction about the church’s unique possibili- 
ties of administering to the needs of these people. Spanish-speaking people have 
realized better than the North Atlantic nations and made use of the human brain's 
ability to conceive of the world as a whole and to listen to a responsive universe. 
Creation is inextricable linked with community. Today it is more important to speak of 
possibilities than of problems. Christian mystics speak the language of wholeness, and 
they find their inspiration in the biblical vision. 


The next main presentation should have been on "Nature: Sacred or Secular? Asian- 
American Perspective” by Dr. Masatoshi Nagatomi (Japanese Buddhist, Harvard 
University), but the lecturer could not be present. Of the two foreseen reactors to his 
paper, Dr. Edward Malatesa SJ (Director of the Institute of Chinese-Western Cultural 
History, University of San Francisco) had taken part in the consultation and in the 
opening discussion on the first day, but refrained from commenting on Dr. Nagatomi’s 
topic. Dr. Lewis R. Lancaster (Buddhologist, Department of Oriental Language 
Studies, University of California, Berkeley) accepted the invitation to give some gen- 
eral comments and to participate in the further exchange. In his description of the 
Buddhist concept of, and attitude towards, reality he particularly pointed to the all- 
embracing nexus of causality, to the constant flux of change, and to the universe as a 
mental event without any contact whatsoever with a possible external reality. No self 
exits as a core of existence, no revelation enters from outside. The overwhelming 
Buddhist canon of scriptures is constantly growing. The spread of Buddhism has been 
greatly favoured by its readiness to accept and to integrate various shapes of folk 
religiosity almost without discrimination, a readiness made possible through its com- 
plete indifference to the outward world. Its great tolerance even to the most primitive 
shapes of superstition should not be scorned: this has contributed to protect the broad 
masses from influences which probably would have been much worse. The Buddhist 
attitude to nature varies from contempt in India to celebration in China, But China 
hates trees, and Japan has a pollution problem worse than any Western country. We 
should be careful about romanticizing. 


In “When Cultures Meet: Integration or Disintegration? A Hispanic-American 
Perspective” Dr. Thomas Ybarra-Frausto (Dept. of Spanish Languages, Stanford 
University) started by showing how the quest for an explicit identity had been at the 
root of the many ethnic rebellions in the USA in the 1960s, among others the Chicano 
(Mexican-American) Movement. The Chicanos are the second largest ethnic minority 
in the country. 


The genetic inheritance of the Chicanos is mestizo — a racial synthesis of Indian and 
Spaniard. Turning points in their history were the Mexican-American War (1846-48) 
and the Mexican Revolution (1910-1917), which mainly count for the massive presence 
of Chicanos in the USA, and for the repressive policy of this country towards them. 
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Instead of uncritically adopting the prevalent American philosophy of the “melting 
pot”, the Chicanos have developed a philosophy of confrontation, taking pride in the 
preservation of their cultural identity. One of the threats to be resisted has been the 
official concept of some unified (romantic and tourist-attractive) "Hispanic-American” 
identity, which pays no attention to the particularity of Mexican culture, but instead 
introduces “the glories of an elite imagined past”. Different patterns of bi-culturalism 
have developed. The arts give today an overwhelming expression to this, not least the 
conscious and very reflected bilingualism in contemporary Chicano authors: 


The polarity of cultural integration or disintegration has minute correspondence with 
the cultural and intellectual history of the Mexican American experience. Chicanos are 
neither totally assimilated, linguistically absorbed... nor completely alienated and cul- 
turally disenfranchized. Cultural contact continues in a dialectical and dynamically 
syncretic form of transculturation... What is being forged is a process in which a new 
reality emerges. A field or space in which cultural practice from both cultures meet 
and recombine. 


As reactor Dr. Barbara Brown Zikmund (Dean, Pacific School of Religion, Berkely) 
made three remarks. (1) Our attitude towards other cultures reflects our attitude to 
nature and environment. In puritanism the “wilderness” had to be tamed and con- 
verted, “saved” and civilized into city. Later came pragmatism: for reasons of utility 
we need the environment, In our century we have discovered: preserve creation, for the 
sake of our souls! This has also deeply affected our appreciation of cultural difference. 
(2) The experience of a bicultural identity is also that of a woman inside a male- 
dominated cultural pattern, and makes us discover the common challenge: How may a 
bicultural life be led with integrity, and how does it help us to understand the created 
order? (3) Reacting to the tradition of liberal American Protestantism, what has hap- 
pened to our intellectualism? Does the traditional concept of “experience” have to be 
exchanged for some notion of "a cultural linguistic model” (George Lindbeck) in order 
to obtain communality? Could creation theology in its full variety help us here? 


The other reactor Dr. Theodore F. Peters (Pacific Lutheran Seminary, Berkely) ex- 
pressed appreciation for the vision of cultural confluence communicated by the paper 
as well as for the important factual information given. The vision of a creative con- 
fluence contributes greatly to our creation theology; it may be helpful for our very 
adaptation of the concept of creation itself. We have reasons to be on guard against a 
traditional conservative manipulation of creation into static structures. 


The paper on “The Bible and Cultural Interaction: a Black-American Perspective” was 
presented by Dr. Stephen Reid (Pacific School of Religion, Berkely). After having 
identified the foremost needs of the black church as being those of “conscientization” 
and “transformation”, he proceeded to an analysis of the four ‘tales’ which can be 
found in Gen. 1-11. Three of these are “tales of conscientization”, which Reid would 
also identify as "tales of rage”: Gen. 3:1-24, 4:1-16 and 11:1-9, and the fourth a "tale 
of transformation”: Gen. 2:4-25. 


Gen. 11:1-9 reveals "the folly of chauvinism”, the tale of the tower of Babel depicting 
not, as commonly held, a move from unity to diversity, but attacking "a false unity, a 
misapprehended solidarity which should be understood as chauvinism”. The commu- 
nity in Babel speaks the language of racism and alienation, and the text calls apartheid 
in serious question as an attempt to build another tower of Babel. 
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Gen. 3:1-16 detects "the folly of domestic violence”. Whereas the history of interpre- 
tation is dominated by an individualistic, pietistic or metaphysical reading of this text, 
the serpent should not be seen as a personal devil, but as a symbol for organized 
intervention. Intervention involves a false sense of possibility, which makes us and the 
restrictions set by our given identity unacceptable to ourselves and each other. Hence 
the trend on the one side towards suicide, on the other side towards domestic violence 
and fraticide. The Yahwist here has given us a non-interventionist theology, the pur- 
pose being to present the world as it actually is, not to legitimate it for the future. 


In Gen. 4:1-16 we see “the folly of fratricide” illustrated. In addition to the perspective 
of 3:1-16 it brings in an anti-urban bias, which makes the “wrong-headed intervention 
by dominant culture” still more conspicuous, especially as it drives the development 
towards the ultimate aim: fratricide. 


Gen, 2:4-25 as a "tale of transformation” gives a positive proclamation of partnership: 
earth-human, man-woman, of which heterosexual love and marriage is one, but only 
one, expression. 


“The conclusion is at this time still not fully written. The black church is still be- 
tween... the loss depicted in the tales of rage and the acts of conscientization and the 
tale of quiet, and the concomitant acts of transformation.” 


In his formal reaction Dr. George E. Tinker (pastor, Lutheran Church in America, Bay 
Area Indian Ministry, Oakland, California), wanted to present an expansion on Dr, 
Reid’s paper from a Native American perspective rather than a critique. There are no 
"stories of rage” among the Indian foundation tales. Whereas Blacks relate to the 
same Scriptures as Whites, Indians still stick to their own ancient value stories. 
Something in their culture has not been changed by Christianity. Their reverence for 
creation expresses itself also in Indian Christian prayer, a testimony of their expe- 
rience of wholeness and harmony with the world, an experience which seems to be 
lacking in the majority culture. Each individual is a microcosm, reflecting the whole 
universe. Creation is sacred, it embraces all of life and of social activities. 


The last reaction was by Dr. Kenneth B. Cumming (Institute for Creation Research, El 
Cajon, California). He found Dr. Reid's interpretations intriguing, as Genesis is a book 
of beginnings which rightfully should be sought for first principles: origin of the uni- 
verse, life, man, marriage and evil. But it is essential first to agree on basic assump- 
tions regarding the scriptures. The claims of historical criticism can generally be easily 
dismissed; they make God “incompetent to speak to men through men”. The account 
of the tower of Babel condemns humanism at large, not some particular brand of 
chauvinism. All bad behaviour results from the Fall, not only domestic violence. In this 
paper the devil and spiritual battle are missing. God proclaims sexism as punishment 
to Eve's feminine sexism (presenting the apple to Adam). How can Cain, a successful 
farmer, be associated with urbanism? It is a mystery how “partnership” in general can 
be inserted in the place of marriage. Mankind is not a part of the earth, but created in 
God’s image, and Eve from Adam. 


The discussions during the four days, and likewise the “Reactors’ panel” the last 
evening, touched on a wide variety of aspects and are — due to the intended scope of 
the consultation in terms of themes and of viewpoints represented — rather difficult to 
systematize. The general trend to challenge traditional “Western” theology and the 
stewardship of creation was generally reaffirmed, and the need for a renewal of 
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creation theology supported. At the same time certain orientations and viewpoints in 
the presentations were challenged: not so much the descriptions of actual cultural 
confrontation as of the assumptions made concerning biblical interpretation. A “liber- 
ation” understanding of scripture was confronted not only by more conservative 
assumptions, but also by a more radical critique "from outside”. 


The summary lecture was delivered by Dr. Harold Ditmanson (St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minnesota). Recalling the task of the consultation as it had been stated in 
the opening papers, he started by observing he powerful monistic drive in the histori- 
cal Western understanding of human identify (Spinoza, Hegel) and the imperialistic 
consequences of this trend, literally imposing unity upon people. Christianity has been 
involved in this history, but it is obviously wrong when other cultures today tend to 
make it responsible for it. The influence of religion in history was always a limited one. 
Christendom as established is not the same as faith: religion itself needs redemption, 
destruction and renewal by faith. 


But faith is not altogether an individualistic thing; the monistic drive for unity is right 
in seeking some dialectical consensus for a reconciled diversity. A theology of creation 
needs to start by defining the boundaries of the theological perspective. Faith is 
personal relationship to God, science is impersonal. Cosmology per se is a neutral field, 
and conflict stems from lack of clear borders, Only if science tries to oppose God, free 
choice, worship, it has to be fought. Theology starts either with God or with ourselves, 
never with nature. Everything exists because God existed first. Therefore, grace is 
prior to creation. The world has only a relative independence, and is — in its goodness 
— God's self-expression. Nothing in creation is essentially unclean. Sin is a secondary 
concept, and redemption means restoration. Some idea of a continuous creation is 
necessary. Nature must be seen as a single coherent event. 


Evil has to be understood as a distortion of prior order, and is not the fundamental 
concept in Christianity. Therefore a Christian has no hesitation to affirm a sacramen- 
tal universe: an appearance of the higher through the lower. Anglican theology has 
perhaps more to say of creation today than any other. We have a covenant relationship 
with nature, which puts our modern consumerist exploitation of nature in a rather bad 
light. 


Characteristic features in the final exchange were certain summing-ups from the side 
of the challengers in the consultation. Dr. Deloria found that the consultation had 
contributed to clarify his thoughts, but maintained that Christianity made itself guilty 
of idolatry in making a theory out of experience and trying to force this theory upon 
the rest of the world. He saw the three thinkers Darwin, Marx and Freud as "ultimate 
exponents of evil” and at the same time as authentic inheritants of Christianity. 
Darwinism today is to ask: Who has got the most guns? Is a Christian doctrine of 
creation today really able to provide a sufficiently universal answer to this challenge? 
He expressed serious doubts about that. Dr. Cumming from his fundamentalist posi- 
tion firmly supported Deloria’s attack on Darwin. In strongly maintaining scripture as 
the central reference point, Cumming would by no means exclude that God may speak 
to, e.g., Indians in a different way. Creation is a past event, and our responsibility is to 
witness to what God has done once and for all. The diversity of humankind should be 
respected; God intended communities to exist in their integrity. 
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The Lutheran World Ministries intend to make a comprehensive documentation of the 
consultation available through publication. As part of the Strasbourg study project 
"Creation — an Ecumenical Challenge?” the contribution of the consultation has to be 
evaluated alongside and together with the two previous consultations "The Theology 
of Creation — Contributions and Deficiencies of our Confessional Traditions” and 
“Tensions in Contemporary Theology of Creation — are they Ecumenically Relevant?” 
and in a setting of other more comprehensive study efforts pertaining to that project. 


A certain imbalance in this consultation between the critical search-light directed 
towards traditional North-Atlantic thought and practice and a certain lack of critical 
counter-views, was a deliberate aspect of the planning which seemed to have been 
accepted and confirmed by the general reaction of the participants: the need to listen 
to the challengers and to appropriate their observations for self-critical reflection cer- 
tainly dissuades too quick and too defensive responses. The consultation seemed to 
confirm, without hesitation, that the questions directed to contemporary Christendom 
— and particularly to its understanding of creation (understood less as cosmogony 
than as a simple vision of what the world "is about” — by non-North Atlantic cultures 
are too important to be settled in one (or a few) consultation(s). They are of basic 
importance for the current rethinking of our theology of creation. 
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The following article appeared in Lutheran World Ministries Studies: Creation and 
Culture, The Challenge of Indigenous Spirituality and Culture to Western Creation 
Thought. New York, 1987. 


PREFACE 
David G. Burke 


Under the overall direction of Dr. Per Lønning, the Institute for Ecumenical Research 
in Strasbourg, France (a theological research agency of the Lutheran World 
Federation), began in 1982 a wide-ranging, ecumenical study of the “Theology of 
Creation.” Initially this involved an inductive phase in which the relationship between 
ecumenism and ethics was explored by means of careful analysis of hundreds of church 
"social statements” to see how the theology of creation is actually used across the 
ecumenical spectrum as a doctrinal basis for doing ethics. (The Ellingsen paper which 
follows is a summary of this phase.) Subsequent deductive phases have involved track- 
ing the use of this doctrine across denominational lines and those of the various 
"schools of theology.” The consultation on "Creation and Culture” at which these 
papers were presented and discussed was held at Burlingame, CA, in March 1985, and 
represents a fourth phase in which Western creation theology was tested over against 
indigenous cultural and spiritual traditions, in this instance in the North American 
Pacific coast setting where several indigenous non-Western traditions are at home. 
The Strasbourg staff envisions yet a further phase in which creation will be examined 
through the framework of the science/religion conflict. 


This Burlingame consultation was jointly sponsored by the Strasbourg Institute and 
Lutheran World Ministries. The number of participants totalled seventeen: eight lec- 
turers, eight respondents and a moderator. The roster of participants was as follows: 


Lecturers: 


Per Lonning, Research Professor, Institute for Ecumenical Research, Strasbourg, 
France; 

Mark Ellingsen, Research Professor, Institute for Ecumenical Research, Strasbourg, 
France; 

Michael P. Plekon, Professor, Dept. of Sociology, Baruch College, City University of 
New York, New York, NY; 

Vine Deloria, Jr., Professor, Dept. of Political Science, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
AZ; 

Lewis R. Lancaster, Professor, Dept. of Oriental Languages, University of California, 
Berkeley, CA; 

Tomas Ybarra-Frausto, Professor, Dept. of Spanish Languages, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, CA; 

Stephen B. Reid, Professor of Old Testament Studies, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, CA; 

Harold H. Ditmanson, Professor, Dept. of Religion, St. Olaf College, Northfield, MN. 
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Respondents: 


Emilie Dierking Lisenko, Theologian, Orthodox Church in America, Los Angeles, CA; 
Magaly Rodriguez Mossman, Associate Director for Public Witness, Office of Church 
in Society, The American Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, MN; 

Edward Malatesta, S.J., Director, Institute for China and Cultural Exchange, 
University of San Francisco, CA; 

Barbara Brown Zikmund, Professor and Academic Dean, Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, CA; 

Theodore F. Peters, Professor of Systematic Theology, Pacific Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Berkeley, CA; 

Kenneth D. Cumming, Research Professor in Ecology, Institute for Creation Research, 
El Cajon, CA; 

George E. Tinker, Professor of Cross-cultural Ministries, Iliff School of Theology, 
Denver, CO. Formerly Director of Bay Area Native American Ministries, Oakland, 
CA; 

Christine Smith, Professor, Dept. of Practical Theology, PTS, Princeton, NJ. Formerly 
Graduate Assistant in Theology, Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, CA. 


Moderator and Coordinator: 


David G. Burke, Director, Office on Studies, Lutheran World Ministries, New York, 
NY. 


It should also be noted here that the original total of invitees was nineteen. Two 
persons, however, were unable to participate at the very last minute due to unforeseen 
circumstances. Dr. Masatoshi Nagatomi of the Harvard University Dept. of East 
Asian Languages and Culture who was scheduled to read the paper on the Asian 
perspective on Nature, was prevented from attending and was also unable to prepare 
the paper. The consultation was extremely fortunate to have had on hand in the role of 
one of the respondents, Dr. Lewis R. Lancaster of the Dept. of Oriental Languages at 
the University of California-Berkeley, who stepped bravely into the breech and covered 
this sudden gap very ably, though he had to do so largely ad libitum. Special thanks 
are thus due to Professor Lancaster for his willingness and resourcefulness, and for 
what turned out to be a stimulating overview of the Buddhist perspective on creation 
and nature. Since his presentation was not quite as long as others, given its im- 
promptu character, we have also included in this instance some of the informative 
interaction that followed. Also unable to attend was Dr. Robin W. Lovin, Professor of 
Ethics at the University of Chicago Divinity School, who was to be one of the two 
"theologians in residence” who would listen throughout and present summary reflec- 
tions at the end of the process. In his absence our adjustment was simply to proceed 
with one summary reflection — that by Dr, Harold Ditmanson. 


The format of the Burlingame consultation was not that of an open conference, but of 
a consultation; i.e., involving, in the main, lectures followed by the reflections of 
respondents and extensive and rigorous discussion among all. Apart from the intro- 
ductory lectures and the summary reflection, the four main lectures were presented by 
spokespersons for four prominent indigenous cultural traditions represented in North 
America: Native American, Asian, Chicano and Black American. 
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Respondents were invited (two per lecture) in such a way that, at least within the 
limited size of the consultation, they would represent a broad cross-section of con- 
fessional traditions. Thus, the group of respondents included not only several repre- 
sentatives of the “mainline” churches but also those of the Catholic and Orthodox 
traditions, and the Creationist/Fundamentalist family of churches. Each was asked to 
reflect theologically out of his or her confessional tradition on one of the indigenous 
perspective lectures. The Strasbourg staff were deeply interested not only in the 
substantive dialogue on creation theology that resulted between presenters and respon- 
dents, but also at a secondary level in the ecumenical perspectives emergent among 
the reactors in order to test (at least very generally) what sort of basic ecumenical 
agreements and differences obtain across a broad spectrum of confessional representa- 
tives. It is expected that the conclusions for this secondary level of observation will 
appear in the overall project report of the Strasbourg Institute staff. Regrettably, yet 
necessarily, limitations of space for this publication are such that we have been able to 
reproduce only the eight lectures and not the reflections of the respondents, or sum- 
maries of the discussion, or anything of that secondary level of observation. 


A Foreword has been provided for this volume by one of the participants, Dr. George 
Tinker, himself a Native American and Lutheran theologian, to help the reader (and 
particularly he reader from the majority culture) to discern the urgent themes being 
articulated by the representatives of the indigenous traditions and to alert us to their 
implications for the church. In this introduction he offers a brief overview of the 
consultation, characterizes and interacts with the various papers presented and re- 
flects on some of the themes from the standpoint of Native American thought. Special 
thanks are also due to Prof. Tinker for this valuable contribution. 


Finally, special thanks are directed to Jennifer Smith of LWM Studies, for her work in 
preparing the manuscript for publication, and to Fern Lee Hagedorn, LWM Director of 
Communications, for her work on layout and design and editing assistance. 


David G. Burke, Editor 
4 October 1987 
Commemoration Day of 
+Francis of Assisi, 
Renewer of the Church 
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OBSERVATIONS ON CREATION AND ETHICS: A SUMMARY 
Mark Ellingsen 


The task of this article is to provide a summary of the full report on the inductive 
operation of the Institute for Ecumenical Research in its study of the doctrine of 
creation as an ecumenical challenge. This phase of the study project represents an 
attempt to describe and analyze how the doctrine of creation has been functioning in 
contemporary church statements, that is, in statements issued by the churches on 
contemporary social issues (Church Social Statements) from 1964 until 1986. The 
material considered has been extensive and sometimes theologically imprecise. 
Consequently, at press time, not all of the pertinent statements issued during this 
period had been considered because about 100 had not yet been received. However, the 
proportion of such statements already analyzed guarantees that even if the church 
statements still to be considered should contradict the conclusions of this article, it 
would be statistically impossible that a consideration of these additional statements 
would invalidate conclusions based upon generalizations about all the statements con- 
sidered collectively. 


It should be noted that the project’s inductive operation represents at least in part the 
Institute for Ecumenical Research’s attempt to come to terms with questions about 
the relationship between ethical problems and ecumenics and what role the doctrine of 
creation may play here. Also this part of the project represents our attempt to take a 
look at the relationship between the theology and actual practice of the churches. 


A fundamental methodological consideration for this study has been the problem of the 
suitability of these contemporary church statements as a means of access to identify- 
ing characteristic understandings of the doctrine of creation. My colleagues were 
aware of this problem when they asked me to undertake this study. It must be con- 
ceded that the doctrine of creation is not the principal interest of these statements. 
One can only identify in an indirect manner the approaches to the doctrine of creation 
implied in these statements. We also need to be careful not to over-interpret these 
statements. Yet one could argue that it is reasonable to assume that, insofar as the 
positions taken by the documents are put forward as Christian positions, they must 
rely upon certain theological warrants which can be identified. By identifying these 
theological warrants we may be able to ascertain how the doctrine of creation is 
situated and regarded in relation to other theological loci by the church whose state- 
ments we examine. 


I do not wish to suggest that every statement considered has reached its conclusions 
through theological reflection. That is an historical judgment which is not our task. 
This study is a conceptual study. As such it is an endeavor simply to identify how the 
doctrine of creation is functioning in the statements. The actual intention of the 
framers of the statements is a question for some other day. Such an approach is not 
irrelevant because it does allow us to observe the characteristic images employed by a 
given church to describe creation. It also helps us make judgments regarding how the 
creation doctrine relates to concrete questions in ethics. 


Inasmuch as we have contacted the major ecumenical and interconfessional organiza- 
tions, every single member church of the World Council of Churches (WCC) and many 
other churches not associated with the WCC in order to obtain statements from them, 
it has been necessary to limit the number of documents considered. Thus, only docu- 
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ments which have been officially ratified by the churches’ governing authorities since 
1964 have been analyzed. Only those documents which deal with contemporary social 
and ethical challenges were considered. For the purpose of comparison, the various 
churches have been grouped according to confessional families. In addition to consider- 
ing documents from the historic confessional families and united churches, the report 
also considers statements from the most significant ecumenical organizations. 
Furthermore, it arranges statements by organizations of the evangelical movement 
together in one group, and those of churches from Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
together in another group. 


A brief summary of the findings we have ascertained follows, Generally speaking it can 
be said that the theological presuppositions of the churches’ contemporary social state- 
ments usually appear to reflect the churches’ historic theological presuppositions for 
doing social ethics. Thus social statements of the Free Church (Baptist, Methodist, 
and Mennonite) traditions, the Reformed churches, and to a great extent the Orthodox 
Church characteristically reflect a Second Article or christocentric framework to 
authorize their ethical positions. Most students of ecumenics tend to characterize the 
historic positions of these traditions with regard to social ethics as christocentric 
approaches which appeal to Christology or other Second Article loci as authorization 
for an ethic.! It is also significant to observe that statements from Third World 
churches and from the conservative evangelical movement likewise tend typically to 
reflect this christocentric perspective.2 In all these instances the doctrine of creation is 
bypassed and provides no contribution to ethical reflection, 


It is interesting to note, however, that the modern social statements of all these 
traditions exhibit a degree of theological diversity. Thus one can identify statements 
issued by the conservative evangelical movement, Third World churches, as well as by 
the Reformed, Free Church, and Orthodox churches which appear to authorize their 
positions at least in part by appeal to the doctrine of creation. This diversity in the 
recent statements of these traditions does not indicate that these churches have de- 
parted from their historic mode of doing social ethics. One can also identify an open- 
ness in the historic documents of all of these traditions to appeals to the doctrine of 
creation or anthropology as warrants for ethics.3 In this connection it is significant to 
observe that statements by churches which claim a kind of ecumenical heritage, 
United churches, Moravian churches, and churches of the Christian Restorationist 
tradition [like the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ)] seem to embody the ecumen- 
ical tendencies already observed insofar as they ground their arguments for contem- 
porary social ethical positions by appeals to both First and Second Article loci.4 


To some extent, statements of the Anglican community, the Roman Catholic Church, 
and most clearly those issued by Lutheran churches break with the prevailing christo- 
centric model which usually characterizes the social statements and historic positions 
of the other traditions. One can identify numerous statements issued by Lutheran, 
Roman Catholic, and to some extent Anglican churches which authorize the ethical 
positions they take by means of warrants drawn from the doctrine of creation and 
related loci.5 Of course, here too, one can also identify contemporary social statements 
of these churches which appeal to Second or Third Article loci.6 It is, to be sure, true 
that such appeals to themes not related to the doctrine of creation have some authori- 
zation in the historic documents/confessions of these traditions. Yet, in general, one 
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should say that such frequent reliance on appeals to the creation doctrine by these 
churches in order to authorize ethics is very much in accord with their historic con- 
fessional positions.7 


The data seem to provide some authorization for the generally accepted assumption 
that some churches may be differentiated from others on the basis of their distinct 
approaches to ethics, that is, on the basis of their most characteristic view of the role 
and function of the creation doctrine. This raises the question of whether the different 
emphases of the churches on these matters are in fact church-dividing differences. 


The fact that individual churches can incorporate and advocate various approaches to 
the doctrine of creation, various models for doing ethics, suggests that differences on 
these issues are not church-dividing. A given church often seems capable of advocating 
in its actual practice several different approaches to ethics and the creation doctrine 
without itself being divided. Furthermore, this ability to account for different ap- 
proaches to these issues is rooted in the historic approaches to social ethics of all the 
major confessional traditions. 


In the midst of the multiplicity of approaches we have identified, at least one common- 
ality should be noted. By far the predominant approach to ethics in the statements of 
all the churches considered collectively is to appeal to Christology as warrant, 
bypassing the creation doctrine.8 For purposes of considering the impact of indigenous 
cultures on Christian theology and ethics, it is quite interesting to note again that this 
predominant approach to ethics is characteristically reflected in most statements of 
churches from the cultures of the Third World.9 Thus the question must be posed 
whether one should assume that these churches have yet to make a distinct and 
unique contribution to Christian theology, or whether it might be the case that the 
praxis of the churches is being profoundly influenced by the insights of Third World 
Liberation Theology. At any rate, the factors accounting for the predominance of this 
view, or at least its significance, may be clarified by noting the theology of creation 
profile which seems to be emerging in statements by the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) and other ecumenical organizations. I shall mention in passing two observa- 
tions about the creation profile of these organizations and two questions which this 
provisional profile raises. 


Ecumenical Statements 


Research has confirmed observations made earlier by Per Lønning in regard to the 
predominant trends in the WCC statements concerning the doctrine of creation.10 
(These observations largely appear to pertain to social statements of the various na- 
tional and regional ecumenical councils of churches.11 It seems fair to say that since 
its founding in 1948 the WCC’s theological statements pertaining to creation bear the 
distinct influence of Karl Barth and his emphasis on the image of Herrschaft Christi, 
Christ’s Lordship in all domains.12 From this it has followed that the doctrine of 
creation has been bypassed in many statements (and this was true in the Uppsala 
period of "secular ecumenism” as well as in statements of national ecumenical coun- 
cils) in favor of an appeal to Christology, to the gospel, as warrants for positions in 
ethics. In view of the dominance of this theological model in ecumenical statements, it 
is little wonder that appeals to Christology to warrant ethics have tended often to 
predominate in the statements of the churches. This raises another question: To the 
degree it is the case that such a Barthian christocentric model has dominated the 
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modern ecumenical movement, does that have implications for identifying an ecumen- 
ical approach to the doctrine of creation? Or rather is the christocentric model which is 
being imposed on the Third World and other indigenous cultures in the name of 
Liberation Theology, an example of Western imperialism in Christian theology and not 
a genuine expression of oikoumene? 


A second observation about WCC statements: As with statements issued by the 
churches themselves, I have also noticed the presence of a variety of theological 
warrants for the positions taken by these statements. One finds not just appeals to 
Christology as warrants for ethics. One can also identify appeals to the doctrine of 
creation (without reference to privileged information given by the gospel), to escha- 
tology, and to the sacraments as warrants for positions taken by the WCC.13 In view 
of the diversity of theological warrants for ethics which one can identify within most of 
the confessional traditions (and most notably those which claim an ecumenical heri- 
tage), it seems appropriate to ask whether the presence of this same kind of diversity 
in the statements of the WCC might have any implications for an ecumenical presen- 
tation of the structure and function of the doctrine of creation, its relationship to the 
gospel, and its role in Christian ethics.14 This raises the question of whether a truly 
catholic and ecumenical approach to Christian ethics must now allow for the compati- 
bility and legitimacy of appeals both to Second Article loci and the doctrine of creation 
as warrants or ethics. 


Patterns in the Statements Collectively Considered 


Several additional questions emerge from observations pertaining to all the statements 
considered collectively. I wish to make four points. First, it has been striking to note 
that in virtually all the documents which touch upon the issue one can identify a 
continuity between creation and redemption.15 (By creation-redemption continuity I 
have in mind the idea of redemption completing God's creative purpose. Creation and 
redemption are not radically opposed to each other, as we find in someone like Werner 
Elert.16) This raises a first question. Some church historians, namely Jaroslav 
Pelikan, have argued that the positing of a continuity between creation and redemp- 
tion was one of the crucial issues at Nicaea. In response to the Arian heresy the 
Council presupposed that only he who had created the world could redeem it. By 
establishing that Jesus is God the Nicene Fathers thereby also linked the work of 
Christ to the Father's work in creation. Thus as Jesus and the Father are one, yet 
distinct, so the work of the Father (creation) must be likened to/correlated with the 
work of the Son (redemption).17 This brings us to the question: To the degree that the 
contemporary church statements, which have been considered in our study, posit a 
continuity between creation and redemption, could they be construed to express a 
common Nicene faith incarnate in the churches? 


A second observation based on the statements reiterates a point made earlier, It seems 
possible to discern a variety of theological warrants for the positions taken by the 
statements issued by the various churches. As with the WCC statements it seems 
possible quite often to identify appeals to Christology, creation, eschatology, the sacra- 
ments, and some mixtures of all these loci in various combinations as authorization for 
the churches’ positions on ethics.18 This raises the same question posed by observa- 
tions about the WCC: To the degree that one can identify a variety of theological 
warrants for ethics in the statements of the churches, does this have implications for 
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the possibility of discerning an ecumenical consensus on the function and structure of 
the doctrine of creation? Could appeals to all articles of the Creed be regarded as 
legitimate and compatible? They could apparently be so, to the degree that the various 
confessional families all endorse theological appeals to loci derived from at least two 
articles of the Creed as authorization for their social ethics. 


A third observation to be made pertains to the main concerns of the statements, 
ethics. I have been struck by how much unanimity appears to exist among the 
churches in their social teachings. It seems that one could perhaps characterize the 
positions taken collectively by the churches of the world, including those from Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, as assuming positions consistent with Western democratic 
liberalism.19 So pronounced are the areas of agreement that thus far I have been able 
to identify differences between two or more churches on only seventeen specific issues, 
among them abortion legislation,20 divorce-remarriage,23 apartheid,24 nuclear deter- 
rence,25 women’s rights,26 homosexuality,27 and development strategies.28 


This striking agreement on ethics among the churches, even among those from radi- 
cally distinct cultural contexts, is a notevvorthy observation for our immediate inter- 
ests, In fact at the time this essay was written, among the myriad number of possible 
disagreements involving the churches of the world over contemporary ethical 
questions, only four hundred and forty specific disagreements among churches from 
radically distinct contexts have been identified. Only seventy-six of these disa- 
greements on ethical questions appear to emerge because of theological disagreements 
between the partners. Thus the argument that different cultural contexts mandate 
theological differences which in turn mandate or prefigure differences in ethics cannot 
be substantiated, at least not on the basis of this data. To be sure, differences in 
cultural contexts may influence churches in a given region to preoccupy themselves 
with certain issues which are of less concern to churches in a different region. Yet 
there is no evidence that differences in cultural contexts mandate significant theolog- 
ical and ethical differences for churches located in different regions.29 


To what are we to attribute the failure of distinct cultural contexts to mandate such 
ethical and theological differences? It is surely not a consequence of the churches’ 
statements not verbalizing a sensitivity to the cultural context and its impact in 
shaping ethical and theological proposals. Such a sensitivity is certainly apparent at 
least with respect to statements of ecumenical organizations.30 Thus this data com- 
pels us to ask whether the present ecumenical consensus regarding the necessary role 
of one’s context in shaping theology and ethics does not deserve new critical consider- 
ation. Is it possible that certain values and patterns of theological thought associated 
with the West are of perduring and central value to the Christian faith? Or could it be 
that influential “ecumenical” patterns of thought and action possess such a drive 
towards uniformity that these patterns have tended to negate the contribution of 
cultural diversity? Can the remarkable agreement in praxis and values among the 
statements of the churches, regardless of their distinct cultural contexts, be accounted 
for in other ways? (I do not wish to propose any thesis at this point. The aim is simply 
to report the data as a first step in initiating a conversation about its possible implica- 
tions.) 


The remarkable agreement among the churches on ethical questions has other theolog- 
ical implications. It suggests the irrelevance of theological disagreements in determin- 
ing the churches’ practice. For in a number of cases, churches reflecting different 
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understandings of the doctrine of creation, different modes of theological argumenta- 
tion for authorizing their ethic, still arrive at similar ethical conclusions.31 Where 
disagreements between the churches on ethics do surface, these disagreements do not 
usually appear to be related to theological differences. In many cases disagreements on 
these issues emerge among churches offering a similar theological authorization for 
their positions.32 With regard to the doctrine of creation it is quite typical that the 
partners in some of these disagreements on ethics seem to share a common under- 
standing of the structure and function of the creation doctrine.33 


In only about 470 cases (a statistically minuscule amount in view of the tens of 
thousands of myriad combinations of possible disagreements among the vast number 
of documents which were received and could be considered for this publication) have I 
been able to identify disagreements over an ethics question among churches which 
may be related to their distinct understandings of the structure and function of the 
doctrine of creation in authorizing an ethic. Even in these cases it is by no means 
self-evident that these disagreements are related unambiguously to theological disa- 
greements, For in every one of these cases other churches are parties to a disa- 
greement on the social issues at stake, but the disagreements involving some of these 
other churches seem not to be theologically related. We see, then, that two parties in 
complete theological agreement can be led to disagree for non-theological reasons 
about the same issues which are dividing the churches that are involved in the roughly 
470 “theologically-related” disputes on ethics. Thus it follows that even in these 470 
cases theological disagreements seem not to be decisive for disagreements on the 
particular social issues involved in these cases.34 Significantly for Lutherans, this 
observation even pertains in the case of apartheid. For several church statements 
which reject apartheid draw upon precisely the same theological arguments that an 
older 1974 statement of the Dutch Reformed Church (South Africa) employed in 
defending the practice of apartheid. 


This data suggests an additional consideration for this second series of questions. 
Some theologians influenced by English analytic philosophy have maintained that the 
meaning of theological concepts is their use.35 If we accept this supposition, and to 
the degree that it is true that there are relatively few instances in which disa- 
greements about the doctrine of creation or the theological authorization for an ethic 
seem to manifest themselves in disagreements in practice among the churches, could 
one conclude that such theological differences are not meaningful for they are of no 
practical use and so should not be regarded as church-dividing? A related question: To 
the degree that other doctrinal differences among the churches are related to differ- 
ences over the structure and function of the doctrine of creation or to differences in 
the theological models which the churches use to authorize an ethic, could one also 
conclude that insofar as such doctrinal differences do not typically manifest them- 
selves in ethics, in disagreements in practice, it may likewise follow that these doc- 
trinal differences are not meaningful because they are of no practical use and so are 
not church-dividing? This question represents a kind of revivification of a modified 
"life and work” approach to ecumenics. Is the concept articulated in this way worth 
further development and refinement by ecumenists? 


Having noted that theological differences do not usually reflect in differences on 
ethics, one can identify a certain pattern in the ethical implications of different under- 
standings of the content and function of the doctrine of creation. Since the time of 
World War II it has been common to raise critical questions about models for social 
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ethics which authorize conclusions by appeal to the doctrine of creation. The concern is 
that such a theological perspective necessarily leads to a reactionary ethic which will 
not and cannot challenge the status quo. 


Modern social statements seem to bear out this tendency. The most reactionary eth- 
ical positions are authorized by appeals to the creation doctrine as warrant. We see 
this most clearly in the Dutch Reformed Church (South Africa) pre-1986 defense of 
apartheid.36 Conversely, the most radical ethical perspectives, like America’s United 
Church of Christ’s espousing the ordination of homosexuals or the radical politics of 
Liberation Theology, are authorized by appeals to Christology as warrant and crite- 
rion.37 A hard question for Lutherans and to some extent for Roman Catholics is 
thereby posed: Do the statements of the churches suggest that one can best ensure 
the possibility of affirming a liberal, progressive ethic by bypassing the creation 
doctrine in favor of authorizing one’s position by appeals to Christology? Are churches 
which insist upon appeals to the doctrine of creation so captivated by the conservative 
presuppositions of Western theology that they are inherently insensitive to Third 
World and other indigenous cultural contexts and their concern for liberation 
(freedom)? 


Of course there are significant exceptions to this pattern. For example, some condem- 
nations of apartheid and some affirmations of the full participation of women in church 
and society are made by appeal to the doctrine of creation.38 This raises the question 
of what safeguards must be taken by one who would employ appeals to the creation 
doctrine to authorize an ethic which, at least in principle, is capable of challenging the 
status quo. Is the principle theological issue here that an ethic authorized by the 
doctrine of creation requires an appropriate understanding of the “orders of creation” 
which does not necessarily identify these orders with the status quo? I take it that 
what is called for here is an appropriate ontology for depicting the orders of creation. 
This leads to a related question: What kind of ontology or philosophical conceptuality 
would best enable creation-centered churches to avoid identifying the structures of 
creation with the status quo? Is an ethic authorized by the doctrine of creation able to 
be articulated in such a way that it can reflect the concern of non-Western cultural 
contexts for liberation? 


A related point should be made regarding those numerous instances in the statements 
we have studied where it appears that the churches take a common position on the 
function of the doctrine of creation to authorize their ethic yet still disagree on the 
ethic itself. Classic cases here include disputes over abortion legislation, birth control 
techniques, and apartheid. In these cases many churches appeal to the creation 
doctrine to make their point, yet disagree on the conclusions. The disagreements 
emerge typically because of judgments made about the nature of human life or when it 
begins (in the case of abortion),39 about the character of the sexual act (in the case of 
birth control),40 and about the ontological character of racial differences (in the case of 
apartheid).41 How should one identify these particular disagreements? Would the word 
“ontology” (understood as a concept which describes the structures of the cosmos, 
including the structures of human being) be a suitable term? If so, and in light of my 
previous reflections on the role ontology might have in influencing a church's ethical 
position on a given issue, could one conclude that ontology is a factor in many contem- 
porary disagreements among the churches? If that is the case, should differences in 
ontology divide the churches? Should disagreements on these particular issues be 
considered church dividing? 
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The preceding question provides entrée to our final observations. Since both involve a 
certain degree of analysis and not a mere reporting of the data, I am compelled to be 
quite brief. Virtually none of the statements considered in this study show any inclina- 
tion to embrace the concept of natural theology.42 A significant number of them, 
appearing in statements by many confessional traditions and from many parts of the 
world, imply a kind of agentic-relational view of human persons.43 By “agentic- 
relational” I mean a view of human persons which regards human beings not as static 
essences but as intimately related to each other and to their environment such that 
priority is given to construing a person”s being to a large extent, though by no means 
exclusively, determined by his/her interaction with others. One wonders if the frequent 
appearance of these themes in the church statements could suggest the utility of these 
themes in the development of an ontology acceptable to many churches. Given the role 
we have seen that differences in ontology play in occasioning disagreements on ethics, 
it seems worth speculating whether if the churches worked together towards a 
common ontology (common ontological convictions) their convergence on ethical, if not 
theological matters, could perhaps be more deeply enhanced. 


Ultimately the commonality we have observed among the churches on ethics — the 
relatively few times in which differences over the doctrine of creation are related to 
disagreements over ethics among the churches — means that the inductive operation 
of the Institute for Ecumenical Research’s Creation Project confirms the conclusion 
that the doctrine of creation may not be a church-dividing issue. Similar conclusions 
seem warranted as to whether certain ethical issues on which the churches disagree 
ought not be church-dividing. A forthcoming volume which offers the Strasbourg 
Institute’s full report on the churches’ social teachings will take up this question on a 
case-by-case basis, Yet an equally complex question still remains: Does the doctrine of 
creation itself still contribute to divisions among the churches to the extent that this 
doctrine and its related loci are located by the different churches in different relation- 
ships to soteriology (such that the doctrine of creation makes a different kind of 
constitutive contribution to the soteriology of each church)? At the time of writing this 
essay I must conclude that this matter remains an open question for the study as a 
whole. 
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Definitive examples of statements by these traditions which reflect a 
Christocentric approach include Baptist World Alliance, World Peace and 
Reconciliation (1970); Baptist World Alliance, Resolution on Peace (1965); 
Council on the Federation of European Baptists, Declaration on Disarmament 
(1982); Southern Baptist Convention [USA], The Baptist Faith and Message 
(1963), XV, XVI; Social Principles of the United Methodist Church [USA] (1980) 
V/F-G; Conference of the Methodist Church of Southern Africa, On the Proposed 
New Constitution (1983); World Methodist Council, Status and Participation of 
Women (1976); Mennonite Church, Conscription and Militarism (1969); 
Mennonite Church, Love and Nonresistance (1963); A Statement of the Church of 
the Brethren on War (1970), 1-4. 6, 8; Moderamens of the Reformed Alliance 
[FRG], Das Bekenntnis zu Jesus Christus und die Friedensverantwortung der 
Kirche (1981), I, V, VI, Erl. I, II; Presbyterian Church in Taiwan, Our Appeal 
(1975), 11.5, World Alliance of Reformed Churches, Racism and South Africa 
(1982), I-III; World Alliance of Reformed Churches, Reconciliation and Society: 
The Freedom of a Just Order (1970), 8, Intro.; Rumanian Orthodox Church, 
Irenic Letter of the Patriarch Justinian of the Rumanian Orthodox Church 
(1982); Russian Orthodox Church, An Open Letter to the President of the USA 
(1983); Russian Orthodox Church, Christmas Tidings of Patriarch Pimen (1981); 
Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, Protocol Number 
206A (Nov. 21, 1973). A more complete list of references to this approach by 
churches belonging to these Confessional traditions is available in the Appendix 
of my forthcoming book (to be published by the World Council of Churches) which 
offers a complete report of this segment of the study, 


For references to the characteristic hisitoric/Confessional approach taken by 
these traditions to social ethics, see Southern Baptist Convention [USA], The 
Baptist Faith and Message, XV; [Baptist] Second London Confession (1689), 
XXIV; [Methodist] [EUB] Confession of Faith (n.d.), XVI, The /Mennonitel 
Dordrecht Confession (1632), XIII; The [Mennonite] Waterland Confession 
(1580), XXXII; [Reformed] Second Helvetic Confession (1586), XXX; The Scots 
Confession, (1560), XXIV; John Calvin, Institutic Christianae Religionis (1559), 
IV/XX.2,3,9, TV/XII.16. That the logic of traditional Orthodox theology entails a 
Christocentric approach to ethics seems borne out by the history of the Orthodox 
Church by its tendency to identify the Church with the culture; see Jaroslav 
Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom (100-600) (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1974), pp. 5, 144. Cf. also Charles B. Ashanin, “Orthodox Church, 
Ethics of the Eastern”, in A Dictionary of Christian Ethics, ed., John Macquarrie 
(London: SCM Press, 1967), p. 243. For an explicit reference to such an ap- 
proach, especially see The Rudder of the Orthodox Christians or All the Sacred 
and Divine Canons (1800), Can. III; 


Definitive statements by Third World churches and Conservative Evangelical 
bodies which reflect a Christocentric approach include Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Tanzania, Descrimination (1968); Pastoral Letter of the Southern 
African Catholic Bishops Conference on the Proposed New Constitution (1983), 
3, 6, 9; Karo-Batak Protestant Church [Indonesia], Basic Confession (1979), 8(b); 
Second General Conference, of Latin American [Catholic] Bishops/Medellin 
Conference Poverty and the Church (1968), 1, 7, 18; Presbyterian-Reformed 

















Church in Cuba, Confession of Faith (1977), II/D,C: Christian Conference of 
Asia, Justice and Service (1977), A, C, D; South African Council of Churches, The 
Republic of South Africa Constitution Bill (1983), International Congress on 
World Evangelization, An Answer to Lausanne (1974), 7; Evangelicals for Social 
Action [USA], Chicago Declaration of Evangelicals to Social Concern (1973), 5-7; 
The Reformed Ecumenical Synod, Statements on the Social Calling of the Church 
(1980), 18, 17, 2; National Association of Evangelicals [USA], Jesus Christ, Lord 
of All(1971); National Association of Evangelicals [USA], The Communist Threat 
(1967); Mennonite Brethren Churches, Confession of Faith (1975), Art. XV. For a 
more complete list of references to this approach by these groups, see the 
Appendix of my forthcoming book. 


Examples of statements by these traditions which reflect an appeal to the 
doctrine of creation in order to authorize ethics include United Presbyterian 
Church [USA], Policy Statement and Recommendations [on Homosexuality] 
(1978), pp. 2-3,4; Baptist World Alliance, Resolution on Religious Liberty, 
Human Rights, World Peace and Public Morality (1975); The Baptist Union of 
Great Britain & Ireland, Peace and Disarmament (1984), Regard; The Methodist 
Church [England], Abortion (1976), 3; World Methodist Council, Status and 
Participation of Women (1981); Mennonite Church, Summary Statement on 
Abortion (1975); Rumanian Orthodox Church, Telegram to the President of 
Rumania (1981). For examples of an appeal by church bodies of the Third World 
to the doctrine of creation as authorization, see Peruvian Catholic Bishops 
Conference, La Justicia en el Mundo (1971), 14,16; Evangelical Church of 
Lutheran Confession in Brazil, The Curitiba Declaration (1970), 1/3-5; All Africa 
Conference of Churches, The Prophetic and Serving Church (1974); Statement 
and Proposals of the Chinese Catholic Bishops Conference on the issue “Should 
abortion be legalized?” (1984), 1/1,9. Among examples from the Evangelical 
Movement, see National Association of Evangelicals [USA], Environment and 
Ecology (1971); Mennonite Brethren Church, Resolution on Abortion (1975). For 
a more complete list of references concerning the use of this approach by church 
bodies belonging to these traditions, see the relevant entries of the Appendix of 
my forthcoming book described in footnote 1. 


For references which could be taken as authorizations for such appeals to the 
doctrine of creation in the historic/Confessional documents of these traditions, see 
The Westminster Confession of Faith (1646), Ch. VII, Calvin HIXIX.15, IV/ 
XX.1, IV/X1.3-5, II/VIIL.1; /Baptist) Second London Confession, XXIV, [Method- 
ist] Articles of Religion (1783-1784), XXIII; [Mennonite] Waterland Confession 
(1580), Art. XXXVII; The Rudder of the Orthodox Christians or All the Sacred 
and Divine Canons, Can. LXXX. For an argument on behalf of a natural law 
tradition in Orthodoxy, see Stanley Samuel Harakas, Toward Transfigured Life: 
The Theoria of Eastern Orthodox Ethics (Geneva: WCC, 1983), pp. 118ff. 


Examples of statements by these traditions which reflect at least some sort of 
appeal to the doctrine of creation in order to authorize ethics include United 
Church of Christ [USA], Freedom of Choice Concerning Abortion (1971); United 
Church of Canada, Energy and the Church (1982), 2(c); Associated Churches of 
Christ in New Zealand, Decisions Relating to Public Issues (1972), Landessynode 
der Evangelischen Kirche in Rheinland-Westfalen, Wort zur Energiediskussion 
(1980), 2(c); Moravian Church in America, Northern Province, Resolutions (1982); 
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Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), Resolution Concerning Nuclear Arms 
(1981). Examples of the use of Christocentric warrants by these same traditions 
inlude United Church of Christ [USA], Resolution Recommmending Inclusiveness 
on Association Church and Ministry Committees (1983), United Church of Christ 
[USA], Resolution on the Report on Racial and Economic Justice (1977); 
Evangelische Landeskirche in Baden, Wort zur Kernenergie (1977), Evangelische 
Kirche im Rheinland, Geschaftsbeziehungen deutscher Banken zu Südafrika 
(1986); Moravian Church in America, Nothern Province, Resolutions (1974); 
Moravian Church in America, Southern Province, Relations Between Races 
(1968); Moravian Church in Nigeria, “Communicado: Referencia: El Diálogo, la 
Reconciliación, la Justica y la Paz (1986); Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), 
A Message from the General Board (1969). For a more complete list of refer- 
ences, see the entries pertaining to these traditions in the Appendix of my forth- 
coming book which offers a complete report of the study. 


Statements by these traditions where this sort of appeal can be identified include 
Anglicanism, The Resolutions of the Lambeth Conference (1968), 6, 16; The 
Church of England, Abortion (1983); The Anglican Church of Canada, South 
Africa (1986); Roman Catholic Church, Humanae Vitae (1968), 11; Roman 
Catholic Church, Divini Redemptoris (1937), 27; Roman Catholic Church/Vatican 
Il, Gaudium et Spes (1965), 76, 74, 51, 48, 16, 12; Roman Catholic Church 
Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, Instruction on Respect for Human 
Life in its Origin and on the Dignity of Procreation (1987), 1, Int.; Bericht der 
Internationalen Anglikanisch/Rémisch katholischen Kommission über die 
Theologie der Ehe und deren Anwendung auf Mischehen (1975), 21; National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops [USA], The Challenge of Peace: God's Promise 
and Our Response (1983), 167-199, (esp. 196), 203-214, 245, 258, 274, 295, 331, 
333, 335, 339, 2, 13-15; The German [Catholic] Bishops Conference [FRG], 
Zukunft der Schöpfung - Zukunft der Menschheit (1980), 111.2, 1.1,4; Note of the 
Bishops of Portugal on Abortion (1978); [Catholic] Bishops Conference of 
Mozambique, A Paz e Possivel (1985), 4, 17ff; Lutheran World Federation, 
Resolutions of the LWF Assembly (1963), 10; Evangelical Church of Lutheran 
Confession in Brazil, Curitiba Declaration, 1/3-5; Federation of Evangelical 
Churches in the GDR, Refusing the Spirit and the Logic of Terror (1982), III; 
Church of Norway, Aborfsporsmület (1971), 1-2, 4-6; The American Lutheran 
Church, The Land: God's Gift and our Caring (1982), TI, II/A/1-2; Lutheran 
Church Missouri-Synod, Creation in Biblical Perspective (1967), V1.5,6, Lutheran 
Church in America, The Human Crisis in Ecology (1972). For a more complete 
list of references, see the numerous pertinent entries pertaining to these tradi- 
tions in the Appendix of my forthcoming book. 


Lutheran World Federation, Statement on Peace and Justice (1984); The 
American Lutheran Church, Women and Men in Church and Society (1972), 10; 
The American Lutheran Church, Mandate for Peacemaking (1982), A.1-A.3; 
Vereinigte Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirche Deutschlands General Synod, The 
Contribution of the Church and Christians to Securing Peace (1981); Evangelical 
Church of Lutheran Confession in Brazil, Our Social Responsibility (1976), 4; 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Tanzania, Regarding Salvation and Tyranny 
That Is Continuing in Africa (1978), 4-6,9ff.,23; Roman Catholic Church/Vatican 
Il, Gaudium et Spes, 77-78; Catholic Bishops of the GDR, For an Effective 











Service of Peace (1983); The Netherlands [Catholic] Bishops Conference, Vrede 
en Gerechtigheid (1981); [Catholic] Bishops Conference of Mozambique, A 
Urgencia da Paz (1984), 15, 8; Association of the Episcopal Conference of 
Anglophone West Africa, Communique, Resolutions, and Recommendations 
(1986), 15, 17; In some instances, statements of the Roman Catholic Church 
authorize positions by appeal to the doctrine of creation, but creation itself seems 
subordinated to Christology. For example, see National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops [USA], The Challenge of Peace, 2, 13-15, 20-125, 186, 196, 200-201, 
258-259, 274-285, 289-296, 303-310, 325-327, 329, 331, 333, 339; Roman 
Catholic Church Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, Instruction on 
Christian Freedom and Liberation (1986), 91, 89, 80-82, 84, 60, 54, 45, 30, 98-99; 
Roman Catholic Church, Octogesima Adueniens (1971), 17, 23, 37, 45, 46, 48; 
Roman Catholic Church Laborem Exercens (1981), 12, 14-16, 27, 1. For examples 
in the Anglican tradition of an appeal to Second and Third Article loci for autho- 
rizataion of an ethic, see The Resolutions of the Lambeth Conference (1968), 2; 
The Church of Ireland, The Report of the Role of the Church Commitee (1985), pp 
152-154; The Anglican Church of Canada, Disarmament (1983). For a more com- 
plete list of references, see the pertinent entries pertaining to these traditions in 
the Appendix of my forthcoming book. 


For references to appeals in the historic documents of these traditions to the 
doctrine of creation as authorization for ethics, see Martin Luther, Predigten tiber 
das 2. Buch Mose (1525), WA 16, 352ff.; Martin Luther, Temporal Authority: To 
What Extent It Should Be Obeyed (1523), WA 11, 249ff., 4ff; Formula of 
Concord (1580), SD VI.1; The Augsburg Confession (1530), XXVIII; Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa Theologica (1267-1273), IIA-IIAE, Q.63, Art. 2; I-II, Q.91; I, 
Q.96, Art. 4; Thomas Aquinas, De Regimine Principum (1260-1265), I.1; Roman 
Catholic Church/Vatican II, Gaudium et Spes, 76. 


The historic Anglican position concerning the proper theological authorization for 
social ethics is a bit vague, though a separation of Church and State is suggested 
by the Articles of Religion (1571), XXXVII. And Janes M. Gustafson, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Ethics (London: SCM Press Ltd., 1979), pp. 60, 12, 3, 2, has 
observed Anglicanism’s reliance on a tradition of natural laws ethics, which would 
entail appeals to the doctrine of creation as authorization for its ethics. 


For a reference in the historic documents of the Lutheran tradition to a text 
which seems to authorize ethics by way of appeal to Second Article loci, see 
Martin Luther, The Large Catechism (1529), 11.64. A kind of Christocentric ethic, 
a role for the Gospel in the affairs of the social order, seems to have some 
precedent in the Anglican tradition in the 1534 English Parliament's Act of 
Supremacy, which designated the English monarch as head of The Church of 
England. This sort of church-state relationship is sufficiently reminiscent of 
Reformed views on the subject to conclude that a Reformed-like use of 
Christology or the Gospel to authorize a social ethic would be appropriately em- 
ployed in the historic Anglican tradition. Appeals to Second Article loci to autho- 
rize ethics seem to have historical precedent in at least two authoritative texts of 
the Roman Catholic Church which subordinate creation to redemption such that 
appeals to the doctrine of creation would seem grounded ultimately in the 
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doctrine of redemption: See Roma Catholic Church/Vatican II, Gaudium et Spes, 
22: Thomas Aquinas, Comentum in IV Libros Sententiarium (1258-1255), trans. 
E. Levis, in Medieval Political Ideas (New York, 1954), pp. 566-567; Aquinas, De 
Regimine Principum, 1.14. 


In addition to the references cited in the first two footnotes, see footnotes 4, 6. 


In addition to pertinent references cited in footnotes 2 and 6, above, see pertinent 
references in the Appendix of my forthcoming book, described in footnote 1. 


Per Lønning, "Schëpfung und Oikumene”, Kerygma und Dogma, XXIX (1983), 
264-265. 


For a handful of the numerous appeals by regional and national councils of 
churches to Christology as an authorization for ethics, see South African Council 
of Churches, Conscientious Objection (1974); Christian Conference of Asia, 
Justice and Service (1977), B/1; D; The Synod of the Protestant Church in 
Austria, Atomic Energy in Austria (1978), I, Int., III; Assembly of the Federation 
of Evangelical Churches in Italy (1982); Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland, 
"Wir miissen mehr tun" (1986), I, III; Irish Council of Churches, Resolution at the 
Annual Meeting (1982); National Council of Churches (USA), Southern Africa 
(1977), pp. 1, 6. 


References by statements of these organizations to the doctrine of creation as a 
warrant for ethics include Assembly of Religions in Rumania, Motion on Peace 
(1981), Votum der Konferenz der Evangelischen Kirchenleitungen in der DDR 
vom 6/7, Juli 1979 zur Frage der Gewaltanwendung im Kampf gegen den 
Rassismus im siidlichen Afrika, 1,3; 2.1; National Council of Churches [USA], 
Human Rights Policy (1963); All Africa Conference of Churches, Working with 
Christ in the Contemporary Social, Economic and Political Situation (1969). 


Third Article loci function as warrants for statements issued by these organiza- 
tions in the case of the Fédération Protestante de France, Eglise et Pouvoirs 
(1971), 7-6; Evangelische Kirche in Deutschland, The Preservation, Promotion 
and Renewal of Peace (1981), IV.1 (f); Christian Conference of Asia, Justice and 
Service (1973), 11/2: Hong Kong Christian Council, The Manifesto of the 
Protestant Church in Hong Kong on Religious Freedom (1984). For a more com- 
plete list of references to the variety of theological loci employed by regional and 
national ecumenical agencies, see the pertinent references in the Appendix of my 
forthcoming book, to be published by the World Council of Churches, which offers 
a complete report of this segment of the study. 


For selected references to the “Lordship of Christ” in WCC statements, see 
WCC Department of Studies in Evangelism, The Church for Others (Geneva, 
1967), pp. 48, 17-18; WCC New Delhi Assembly Section Report, Service (1961), 
16, 39; WCC new Delhi Assembly Section Report, An Appeal to All Governments 
and Peoples (1961), 10; WCC New Delhi Assembly, Report on the Committee on 
the Department of the Laity (1961); WCC Amsterdam Assembly Section Report, 
The Church and the Disorder of Society (1948). For references to Christology as 
the warrant for ethics, see The Church for Others, p. 70; WCC Conference on 
Faith, Science and the Future Section Report, Towards a New Christian Social 
Ethic and New Social Policies for the Churches, Cambrigde, Mass., July 12-24, 
1979, 14; WCC Vancouver Assembly Issue Group Report, Confronting Threats to 
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Peace and Survival (1983), 14, WCC Nairobi Assembly Section Report, Human 
Development: Ambiguities of Power, Technology, and Quality of Life (1975), 37; 
WCC Evanston Assembly Section Report, Christians in the Struggle for World 
Community (1954), II, WCC Amsterdam Assembly, The Message of the First 
Assembly (1948). For references to the idea of Christ as Lawgiver, see WCC 
Vancouver Assembly Issue Group Report, Moving Towards Participation (1983), 
Int.; WCC Nairobi Assembly Section Report, Education for Liberation and 
Community (1975), 2; WCC Nairobi Assembly, Human Development 61; WCC 
Nairobi Assembly Section Report, Structures of Injustice and Struggles for 
Liberation (1975), 4; WCC New Delhi Assembly, The Message of the Assembly to 
the Churches (1961) 8. 


One can discern references to this kind of "Herrschaft Christi” Christology in 
Barthian literature in The Theological Declaration of Barmen (1934), 8.17, 8.15; 
Karl Barth, Die kirchliche Dogmatik, Vol. IV/2 (Zürich: Evangelischer Verlag AG 
Zollikon, 1955), pp. 293f.; Karl Barth, Die kirchliche Dogmatik, Vol. II/2 (2nd ed.; 
Zürich: Evangelischer Verlag AG Zollikon, 1959), pp. 676ff. 


References in WCC statements to the doctrine of creation as warrant for ethics 
may be identified in WCC New Delhi Assembly, Report of the Committee on the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs (1961), 43; WCC New Delhi 
Assembly, Statement on Religious Liberty (1961) 2; WCC Nairobi Assembly 
Section Report, Confessing Christ Today (1975), 60; WCC Uppsala Assembly 
Section Report, Towards Justice and Peace in International Affairs (1968), 4; 
WCC Amsterdam Assembly Section Report, The Church and the International 
Disorder (1948), Intro. 


Eschatology functions as warrant for ethics in WCC Uppsala Assembly Report, 
Renewal in Mission (1968), III; WCC Evanston Assembly, Message from the 
Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches (1954); WCC Amsterdam 
Assembly Section Report, The Church’s Witness and God”s Design (1948), V. 
Worship and the sacraments are called upon as warrants in WCC Nairobi 
Assembly, Confessing Christ Today, 33; WCC Uppsala Assembly Section Report, 
Worship (1968), 38; WCC Conference on Faith, Science and the Future Section 
Report, Humanity, Nature and God, Cambrigde, Mass., July 12-24, 1979, 2. This 
latter approach seems to have been particularly prevalent in the Vancouver 
Assembly with its notion of the “eucharistic vision.” See WCC Vancouver 
Assembly Issue Group Report, Taking Steps Towards Unity (1983), 4; WCC 
Vancouver Assembly, Message from the Sixth Assembly (1983). 


A judgment on the compatibility of these diverse approaches has been explicitly 
affirmed by the Roman Catholic-Methodist Joint Commission, Honolulu Report 
(1981), 45. Also see Roman Catholic Church/Vatican II, Unitatis Redintegratio 
(1963), 23. 


Among the most definitive statements in our texts of a creation-redemption con- 
tinuity include WCC Vancouver Assembly, Statement on Human Rights (1983), 4; 
WCC Nairobi Assembly Section Report, Education for Liberation and 
Community (1975), 2; WCC Uppsala Assembly Section Report, The Holy Spirit 
and the Catholicity of the Church (1968), 21; National Council of Churches 
[USA], Genetic Science and Human Benefit (1986), V.A; Reformed-Roman 
Catholic Joint Commission, The Presence of Christ in Church and World (1977), 
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44: Presbyterian Church in South Africa, A Deelaration of Faith for the Church 
of South Africa (1981), Roman Catholic Church/Vatican II, Gaudium et Spes, 22, 
57, 61: The German Bishops Conference [FRG], Zukunft der Schépfung - Zukunft 
der Menschheit, 11.7; Russian Orthodox Church, An Open Letter to the President 
of the USA (1983); Lutheran Church in America, The Human Crisis in Ecology 
(1972), C; Church of Norway, En ny Internasjonal Økonomisk Ordning (1979), p. 
27; Lutheran World Federation, Justification Today (1963), 12; Moderamens of 
the Reformed Alliance [FRG], Das Bekenntnis zu Jesus Christus und die 
Friedensverantwortung der Kirche, Erl. III, World Alliance of Reformed 
Churches, Reconciliation and Man: The Freedom of the New Man (1970); 
Anglicanism/Lambeth Conference, The Renewal of the Church in Faith (1968); 
Baptist World Alliance, Reconciliation and Racial Discrimination (1970); 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), Resolution Concerning Nuclear Arms 
(1981); Unites Church of Christ [USA], Human Rights (1979), Mennonite Church, 
The General Conference, Concerns About Abortion (1977), Moravian Church in 
America, Southern Province, Nuclear Arms Race (1983). 


Cf. Werner Elert, Der christliche Glaube (Hamburg: Furche-Verlag, 1956), pp. 
460, 145; Werner Elert, The Christian Ethos trans. Carl J. Schindler (Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1957), pp. 63ff., 81. An argument for this kind of 
descontinuit in Elert’s thought is provided by André Birmele, “Interprétation et 
Actualisation d'une Tradition Confessionnelle: Werner Elert, Théologien 
Luthérien” (doctoral thesis, University of Strasbourg, 1977), pp. 333, 314ff. 


Jaroslav Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600) (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press 1971), p. 203. 


As far as possible, a text from each Confessional tradition is cited here as il- 
lustrating an appeal to each of the various theological warrants for ethics which 
have been thus far identified. For references to statements of each Confessional 
tradition which appeal to Christology or some other Second Article locus as 
authorization for ethics, see footnotes 1, 2, 4, 6, above. See 3-5 for references to 
statements of each Confessional tradition which appeal to the doctrine of creation 
or some other First Article locus as authorization. 


Texts which appeal to eschatology as a warrant for ethics include Catholic 
Bishops in the GDR, For an Effective Service of Peace, Lutheran World 
Federation Executive Committee, Declaration for Peace (1982); Declaracao do 
Sinodo da Igreiü Lusitana Católica Apostólica Evangélica Sobre O Ano 
Internacional da Paz (1984), 15; Moderamens of the Reformed Alliance [FRG], 
Das Bekenntnis zu Jesus Christus und die Friedensverantwortung der Kirche, 
VII; Erl. VII; World Alliance of Reformed Churches, The People of the Covenant 
and the Mission of the Kingdom (1982), 7; Baptist World Alliance Congress, 
Man’s Stewardship and Survival on the Earth (1970); Moravian Church in 
America, Southern Province, Nuclear Arms Race (1983); Landessynode der 
Evangelischen Kirche in Rheinland-Westfalen, Wort zur Energiediskussion, 2(e). 


Texts which appeal to the Sacraments as an ethical warrant include National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops [USA], The Challenge of Peace, 295; The [Cath- 
olic] Bishops of the Netherlands, De Mens in de Arbeid (1980), 2, 8; Lutheran 
Church in America, The Human Crisis in Ecology, C; Anglicanism/Lambeth 
Conference, The Renewal of the Church in Ministry (1968); Evangelische Kirche 
in Deutschland, The Preservation, Promotion and Renewal of Peace, IV.1(f). 
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A number of the statements listed above and in footnote 15 combine appeals to 
several loci in authorizing their ethic. A complete list of references is available in 
the Appendix of my forthcoming book, described in footnote 1. 


For example, the churches typically take stands in favor of civil rights, economic 
justice, peace, ecology, decentralization of power, disarmament, Israel, and the 
U.N., while opposing foreign domination, exploitation, unemployment, poverty, 
drug abuse, sexual promiscuity, military conflict, totalitarianism, and the like. 


Among a few of the several church bodies from the Third World which affirm 
some of these values include Christian Conference of Asia, Justice and Service 
(1977); The Methodist Church in Malaysia, Social Principles (n.d.), III/B/8, II, I; 
Presbyterian Church in the Republic of Korea, Our Confession of Faith (1976); All 
Africa Conference of Churches, Working with Christ in the Contemporary, Social 
Economic and Political Situation (1969); Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Tanzania, Regarding Salvation and Tyranny That Is Continuing in Africa; 
Association of the Episcopal Conference of Anglophone West Africa, 
Communique, Resolutions, and Recommendations (1986), 15; Assembly of 
Argentine [Roman] Catholic Bishops, Before the Return to Democracy (1983), 4; 
Caribbean Conference of Churches, Thine Is the Kingdom, the Power and the 
Glory (1981). 


The Roman Catholic Church, Humanae Vitae, 14, 11, and in the Second Vatican 
Council, Gaudium et Spes, 51, 27, rejects abortion in all circumstances. Among 
those open to the use of abortion inasmuch as it does not appear to be a cancel- 
lation of human life include the Lutheran Church in America, Sex, Marriage, and 
Family (1970), and the United Church of Christ [USA], Resolution of 
Reaffirmation of Freedom of Choice (1979), 8, 1; The Methodist Church [Eng- 
land], Abortion, 6, 3. A number of churches endorse abortion as a legitimate 
alternative in some circumstances but discourage its use as a means of birth 
control. Examples of this view include Social Principles of The United Methodist 
Church [USA], HIG, II; The American Lutheran Church, Abortion (1980), i, b, a; 
Church of Norway, Abortsporsmdle, 1-2, 4-6; Mennonite Church, Summary 
Statement on Abortion (1975). For a more complete listing of the pertinent state- 
ments and the nature of their disagreements, see the Appendix Chart on 
Abortion in my forthcoming book. 


For a few examples of diverse stands on birth control techniques, see footnote 40, 
below. 


The Presbyterian-Reformed Church in Cuba, Confession of Faith, IIC, D, the 
Peruvian Catholic Bishops Conference, La Justicia en el Mundo, 14, 16, and the 
Fédération Protestante de France, Eglise et Pouvoirs, 6-32, 6-332, 3-2, 7-12, 7-6 
(at least in a qualified way) endorse Communist or Socialist systems and so 
articulate these systems with Christian faith. Among those rejecting such a com- 
patibility include the Roman Catholic Church, Divini Redemptoris, 4, 10-12, 27- 
28, 31; National Association of Evangelicals [USA], The Communist Threat, DDR 
Evangelische Synode, Das Verhdltnis zu Staat und Gesellschaft (1971). A good 
example of a church statement which defends the right of private ownership is 
The American Lutheran Church, The Land: God's Gift, Our Caring, I/A/1-2, 
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II/B/1, 3, 7. For a more complete listing of the pertinent statements and the 
nature of their disagreements, see the Appendix Charts on the Relationship of 
Christianity to Political/Social Ideologies in my forthcoming book, described in 
footnote 1. 


A disagreement on this issue surfaced among participants in the Roman Catholic- 
Methodist Joint Commission, Denver Report (1971), 75, and in the Lutheran- 
Reformed-Roman Catholic Dialogue, Theology of Marriage and the Problems of 
Mixed Marriages (1971-1977), 29ff. Among those churches which affirm an open- 
ness to remarriage after divorce include the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
North and South America, Protocol Number 206A; Lutheran Church in America, 
Sex, Marriage, and Family, The Lutheran Church of Australia, The Attitude of 
the LCA to Marriage, Divorce and Remarriage (1978), 1/1, III/A/3; Eglise de la 
Confession d'Augsbourg d'Alsace et de Lorraine, Règlement du Remariage de 
Divorcés (1976); The Church of England, Marriage and Divorce (1981); Southern 
Baptist Convention [USA], A Statement of Social Principles for Christian Social 
Concern and Christian Social Action (1979), 1. For a more complete listing of the 
pertinent statements and the nature of their disagreements, see the Appendix 
Chart on Divorce-Remarriage in my forthcoming book. 


Examples of the diverse positions taken on apartheid are provided below in foot- 
notes 29, 41. For a more complete listing of the pertinent statements and the 
nature of their disagreements, see the Appendix Chart on Apartheid in my forth- 
coming book, 


The Lutheran Church in America, Peace and Politics (1984), pp. 4-5, 7-8; the 
National Conference of Catholic Bishops [USA], The Challenge of Peace, 162-199, 
203-214, 234, 244, 274-276, 280-296, 318, 2, 10, 14-17, 20, 23, 57, 123, 125, and 
The Church of England, General Synod Resolutions on "The Church and the 
Bomb" (1983), 1, are among those churches which seem to be open to the deploy- 
ment of nuclear arms for the sake of deferrence. Among those rejecting such 
deployment include the Moderamens of the Reformed Alliance [FRG], Das 
Bekenntnis zu Jesus Christus und die Friedensverantwortung der Kirche, 1, Ill, 
Erl. II, The United Church of Christ in Japan, The Fundamental Policy for Social 
Action (1966), II/A(2)(a), Int., I/A(2); All-Union Council of Evangelical Christians- 
Baptists [USSR], Resolution (1986); Lutheran World Federation, Our 
Responsibility for Peace and Justice (1984), 13.1.8, 11, 13.4.2.8., WCC 
Vancouver Assembly, Confronting Threats to Peace and Survival, 14-17. For a 
more complete listing of the pertinents statements and the nature of their disa- 
greements, see the Appendix Chart on Nuclear Armaments in my forthcoming 
book, described in footnote 1. 


Roman Catholic Church, Divini Redemptoris, 11, and the National Association of 
Evangelicals [USA], Man and Woman (1979), seem to argue that certain social 
roles are incompatible with feminity. Among the many churches arguing to the 
contrary and insisting on equal rights and opportunities include The American 
Church, Women and Men in Church and Society (1972), 9, 10, 8, 5, 2; 
Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirche in Bayern, Wort der Landessynode zum Thema 
"Kirche und Arbeitswelt" (1977), Church of Norway, Human Dignity (1985), esp. 
p. 3; Southern Baptist Convention [USA], A Statement of Social Principles for 
Christian Social Concern and Christian Social Action (1979), 1; World Methodist 
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Council, Status and Participation of Women; United Church of Christ [USA], 
Statement on Women in Church and Society (1971); [Catholic] Bishops 
Conference of Mozambique, A Igreja num Moçambique Independente (1971), 8; 
Second General Conference of Latin American [Catholic] Bishops/Meddelin 
Conference, Message to the People of Latin America (1968); Council of Churches 
in the Netherlands, Letter to Drs. R.F.M. Lubbers (1983); Christian Conference of 
Asia, Life and Action (1977), I, V, VII(1-4), VIII(2). Although Strasbourg Institute 
and publisher”s editorial decisions have not made it possible to include all the data 
relevant to this issue and to the churches’ positions on homosexuality (see next 
footnote) in my forthcoming book described in footnote 1, it is hoped that such 
data can be made available through future publications which analyse church 
statements on these subjects in more detail. In the interim, such information may 
be obtained by requesting it from the author, in care of the Institute for 
Ecumenical Research. 


Among the various statements of the United Church of Christ [USA] which insist 
on equal rights for homosexuals without rendering negative value judgments on 
homosexuality include Resolution on Institutional Homophobia Whithin the 
United Church of Christ (1983). Also see Associated Churches of Christ in New 
Zealand, Decisions Relating to Public Issues (1968). Among those churches which 
would not condone the practice (though perhaps open to discriminating against it) 
include The American Lutheran Church, Human Sexuality and Sexual Behavior 
(1980), G.1-5; Lutheran Church in America, Sex, Marriage, and Family, Church 
of Norway, Om Homofili (1977); Lutheran Church of Australia, Homosexuality 
(1975); The Church of Ireland, The Report of the Role of the Church Committee 
(1982), pp. 128-129; The Presbyterian Church in Ireland, Resolution Jon the 
Report "The Church and the Homosexual"] (1979); United Presbyterian Church 
[USA], Policy Statement and Recommendations [on Homosexuality], pp. 2-3, 5-7, 
9; Dutch Reformed Church [South Africa], Church and Society (1986), 366; Social 
Principles of The United Methodist Church [USA], I/F, II, Assemblies of God 
[USA], Homosexuality (1979); National Association of Evangelicals [USA], 
Homosexuality (1971). 


Among those advocating the older model of developmemt by mere "transfer of 
technology” from developed nations include Presbyterian-Reformed Church in 
Cuba, Confession of Faith, IIVD, All Africa Conference of Churches, Working 
with Christ in the Contemporary Social, Economic and Political Situation; 
Lutheran World Federation, Resolutions of the LWF Assembly (1963), 10; 
Moravian Church in America, Southern Province, Statement to U.S. Government 
(1983). Among those churches and organization advocating instead the develop- 
ment of indigenous technologies or a development pattern which is more deliber- 
ately sensitive to all dimenstions of human experience include Christian 
Conference of Asia, Justice and Service (1973), Pref., 1/1, 8, II/2; All Africa 
Conference of Churches The Prophetic and Serving Church (1974); Third General 
Conference of Latin American [Catholic] Bishops, The Puebla Statement (1979); 
Roman Catholic Church, Octogesima Adueniens (1971), 43, 41, 46, 48; Church of 
Norway, En ny Internasjonal Økonomisk Ordning, pp. 27-28; Lutheran World 
Federation, Toward Economic and Social Justice (1984), 8.1.1.5, 8.3.7., I, II; 
Anglicanism, Resolutions of the Lambeth Conference (1978), 1. For a more com- 
plete listing of the pertinent statements and the nature of their disagreements, 
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see the Appendix Chart on Economic Development in my forthcoming book, 
described in footnote 1. 


For the data on which the enumeration of these disagreements among churches 
and organizations from radically distinct cultural contexts is based, see the 
Appendix in my forthcoming book. Some of these disagreements can be identified 
in this article in footnotes 22, 28, 41. 


An examination of these portions of my forthcoming publication as well as the 
footnotes from this article cited above indicates that heavy qualifications must be 
made about the degree to which even these relatively few disagreements among 
the churches are in fact related to their distinct cultural contextes. In virtually all 
of these disagreements involving churches from the Third World and Eastern 
Europe overagainst Western churches, partners to the disagreement also either 
find themselves in disagreement over the issue in question with other churches 
from their own context or else in agreement with churches from cultural contexts 
different from their own. This tendency is evident in some of the preceding 
footnotes already cited, as in the case of disagreement over approaches to devel- 
opment (footnote 28), the compatibility of Christianity and Communism (footnote 
22), and apartheid (see below in this footnote). 


In other instances where the ethical disagreement between churches from differ- 
ent cultural contexts is related to differences in their theological authorization, 
partners to the disagreement may find themselves in agreement on the same 
issue with churches from the same region though their theological warrant differs 
or in theological and ethical agreement with churches from contexts other than 
their own. (See the Appendix of my forthcoming book. Especially pertinent are its 
Charts on Apartheid, Economic Development, and the Relationship of 
Christianity to Capitalism.) One good example of this phenomenon is evident in 
the churches’ various positions on apartheid. The Dutch Reformed Church [South 
Africa], Human Relations and the South African Scene (1974), 60, defended 
apartheid authorized by way of appeal to the doctrine of creation, And from a 
different cultural context, North America, the National Council of Churches 
[USA], Southern Africa (1977), pp. 6-7, 1, condemns apartheid with authorization 
by Christology. In making this argument against apartheid, the NCC employs 
essentially the same theological appeal to Christology as the Pastoral Letter of 
the Southern African Catholic Bishops Conference on the Proposed New 
Constitution for South Africa (1983), 9, 3. In this respect the NCC has less in 
common theologically with a church from its own cultural context, The American 
Lutheran Church, Apartheid (1981), I, TI/1, 2,8, which largely authorized its con- 
demnation of apartheid by appeal to the unity of human creation [though it does 
make passing reference to Christology and ecclesiology for backing]. And the 
ALC had in turn more in common theologically with another church from the 
South African context, the Presbyterian Church of South Africa, A Declaration 
of Faith for the Church in South Africa (1981), which authorizes its condemna- 
tion of apartheid at least in part by appeal to the function of creation in uniting all 
people. In turn the Presbyterians in South Africa have more in common theolog- 
ically with The American Lutheran Church than with the Catholic Bishops 
Conference in their own region. Such data provide further indications that differ- 
ences in cultural context do not mandate differences in ethics or theology. 
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A few examples of ecumenical statements’ sensitivity to the impact of one's 
cultural context in shaping ethical proposals include WCC Vancouver Assembly 
Issue Group Report, Learning in Community (1983), 21; WCC Conference on 
Faith, Science and the Future, Towards a New Christian Social Ethic and New 
Social Policies for the Churches, 2; WCC Nairobi Assembly, Confessing Christ 
Today, 22; WCC Uppsala Assembly Section Report, Towards New Styles of 
Living (1968), 27. 


We have already observed in footnote 29, above, the condemnation of apartheid 
by several churches on the basis of different theological arguments, one instance 
where churches arrive at a common position on social ethics yet authorize the 
position differently and seem to reflect different conceptions of the doctrine of 
creation. Another ready example is evident in the churches’ concern with ecology. 
For example, the Lutheran Church in America, The Human Crisis in Ecology, 
among other churches, clearly authorized its concern with the issue on the basis 
of the doctrines of creation and human persons. But the Evangelische 
Landeskirche in Baden, Wort zur Kernenergie, authorizes the same position by 
appeal to Christology and the doctrine of redemption. For other illustrations on 
this dynamic, see the Appendix of my forthcoming book, described in footnote 1. 
For a more complete discussion already in print, see Mark Ellingsen, “Social 
Ethics as a Problem for Church Unity: The Challenge of Apartheid”, Mid-Stream, 
XXVII, No. 3 (July, 1988): 237-256 


A few disagreements between the church statements seem to relate to differences 
in theological method. For example, the WCC Department of Studies in 
Evangelism, The Church for Others, pp. 11, 19-20, 62, 67, 70, 75, and the [Evan- 
gelical] Congress on the Church’s Worldwide Mission, Wheaton Declaration 
(1966), 17, 96, 101-102, diverge on the question of how evangelism relates to 
social action, insofar as the WCC rejects their distinction and the Evangelicals 
insist on evangelism”s priority. Both authorize their social ethics by appeal to 
Christology. A difference which can be identified relates to the WCC’s reliance on 
a kind of “method of correlation”, where the context defines theological concepts, 
while the Evangelicals affirm an inspired, infallible Scripture. 


Another issue that divides churches which otherwise share a common understand- 
ing of the doctrine of cretation and a common theological framework for social 
ethics is the sacramental status of marriage. This is the theological issue which 
caused division on the question of the validity of remarriage after divorce among 
partners in the Lutheran-Reformed-Roman Catholic Dialogue, 14, 29ff., who oth- 
erwise agreed in their marriage ethic and theological authorization. However, 
such disagreements about the sacramental status of marriage cannot be the ulti- 
mate factor in occasioning disagreements among the churches on the validity of 
remarriage after divorce. For the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and 
South America, Protocol Number 206A, which, like the Roman Catholic Church, 
recognizes the Sacramental status of marriage, yet departs from the Roman 
tradition by granting the validity of certain second and third marriages after 
divorce. 

In addition to the examples given above in footnote 32 and below in footnotes 
39-41, the Appendix of my forthcoming book provides additional examples of 
instances where the churches disagree on a social issue yet share a common 
understanding of the structure and function of the doctrine of creation. 
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For references to these cases, see the Appendix of my forthcoming book to be 
published by the World Council of Churches. Several of these cases can be ob- 
served in the case of the two church bodies cited above in footnote 29 which 
condemn apartheid on grounds of an appeal to Christology while the Dutch 
Reformed Church [South Africa] endorsed the practice with authorization by the 
doctrine of creation. Another case can be documented above in footnote 20, as the 
Roman Catholic Church condemns abortion by appeal to the natural law and the 
nature of human persons, while the United Church of Christ [USA], among 
others, authorizes abortion on grounds of Christology. The two examples cited 
above provide pertinent illustrations of instances where a given topic occasions 
some disagreements among churches which are in tension theologically with each 
other and other disagreements among churches which still agree on their theolog- 
ical authorization. Disagreements on apartheid and abortion are not always re- 
lated to theological disagreements. Thus footnote 29, above, documents instances 
where the dispute about apartheid was not theologically related, since several 
churches reject the practice by appeal to the doctrine of creation, just as the 
Dutch Reformed Church [South Africa] employs a similar argument with a differ- 
ent conclusion. Also see Ellingsen, Social Ethics as a Problem for Church Unity, 
esp. pp. 247ff. Footnote 39, below, provides an example of how some parties to 
the disagreements on abortion authorize their distinct conclusions by appeal to 
the same model of theological argumentation. 


Charles Wood, The Formation of Christian Understanding (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1981), p. 19; George Lindbeck, The Nature of Doctrine 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1984), p. 68, 114. Cf. Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, trans. G.E.M. Anscombe (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1953), p. 20. 


Dutch Reformed Church [South Africa], Human Relations and the South African 
Scene, 49.6, 9.1, 60, Cf. Roman Catholic Church, Divini Redemptoris, 4, 10-12, 
27-28, 31. 

United Church of Christ [USA], Resolutions Recommending Inclusiveness on 
Association Church and Ministry Committees Within the United Church of 
Christ. For a Christocentric ethic in documents reflecting the influence of 
Liberation Theology, see Evangelical Church of Lutheran Confession in Brazil, 
Our Social Responsibility, 2, 4; Presbyterian Church in the Republic of Korea, 
Statement of Korean Christians (1973); Evangelical Methodist Church of 
Argentina, Social Service and Action: Biblical Theology (n.d.), 1, 3; Rubem A. 
Alves, A Theology of Human Hope (2nd print.; St. Meinard, Ind.,: Abbey Press, 
1974), pp.149-150; Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, trans. Sister 
Caridad Inda and John Eagleson (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1973), pp. 154, 
175-178. Additional references and a full discussion of the issue occasioning this 
footnote are given in my forthcoming book to be published by the World Council 
of Churches and in Ellingsen, Social Ethics as a Problem for Church Unity, esp. 
pp. 237-238, 246-247. 


Examples of church statements authorizing progressive positions on apartheid by 
appeal to the creation doctrine as warrant or criterion have already been provided 
above in footnote 29. Examples of how such a theological orientation has autho- 
rized a progressive position in affirming the full participation of women in Church 
and society include Church of Norway, Human Dignity, esp. pp. 2, 4; Lutheran 











39, 


40. 


41. 


42. 


World Federation, Women in Church and Society, (1977), World Methodist 
Council Conference, Status and Participation of VVomen (1981), Baptist VVorld 
Alliance, Resolutions on Religious Liberty, Human Rights, VVorld Peace and 
Public Morality, Additional examples concerning these and other issues are avail- 
able in the pertinent entries in the Appendix of my forthcoming book. 


One can also identify instances where a “conservative” ethic is authorized by 
appeals to Christology, such as in the case of rejections of the compatibility of 
Christianity and Communism by WCC Nairobi Assembly, Confessing Christ 
Today, 27; National Association of Evangelicals [USA], The Communist Threat 
(1967). Also see the Appendix Chart on Economic Development in my forthcom- 
ing book. 


The openness of the Lutheran Church in America, Sex, Marriage, and Family, 
and The Methodist Church [England], Abortion, 6, 3, to abortion in some cir- 
cumstances is related to their contention that the fetus is not a fully human 
person. This contention and the ensuing openness to abortion is not shares by the 
Roman Catholic Church, Humanae Vitae, 14, 11. All three texts frame their 
arguments on abortion, though, in relation to the doctrine of creation, the natural 
law, or the nature of humanity. 


The Roman Catholics Churchs’, Humanae Vitae, 16-17, 11, 14; Vatican II's, 
Gaudium et Spes, 51, insistence upon natural birth control techniques is a conse- 
quence of the contention that all sexual acts must be open to the transmission of 
life. In insisting upon the appropriateness of artificial birth control techniques, 
the Anglican community, The Resolutions of the Lambeth Conference (1968), 22, 
and the Lutheran Church in America Sex, Marriage, and Family, both denied the 
Roman Catholic presupposition regarding the character of the suxual act. 
Significantly enough, all the statements appeal to the orders of creation to make 
their points. Their disagreement is merely over the character of these orders, the 
nature of the sexual act. 


One of the crucial presuppositions in the Dutch Reformed Church’s [South 
Africa], Human Relations and the South African Scene, 60, defense of apartheid 
was its contention that racial distinctions are grounded ontologically. By contrast, 
generally speaking, the Presbyterian Church of South Africa, A Declaration of 
Faith for the Church in South Africa, and The American Lutheran Church, 
Apartheid, I, II/1, 2, 8, condemn apartheid by contending that creation is a basis 
for uniting all people. (Note that many of the churches and church organizations 
cited above in footnote 29 and in the Appendix Chart on Apartheid of my forth- 
coming book with its full report of this segment of the study project warrant their 
condemnation of apartheid by an appeal to Christology.) In these cases, the 
churches in question all appeal to the doctrine of creation to make their points. 
Their conclusions diverge as a result of different conceptions of the ontology of 
creation. 


Among a few other statements, something like the affirmation of a natural 
theology appears in The American Lutheran Church, The Land: God's Giving, 
our Caring, IIB/T, Peruvian Catholic Bishops Conference, La Justicia en el 
Mundo, 7; Roman Catholic-Methodist Joint Commission, Denver Report (1971), 
37; [Evangelical] Berlin Declaration on Ecumenism (Full Version) (1974), 8(c); 
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WCC Vancouver Assembly Issue Group Report, Witnessing in a Divided World 
(1983), 41; WCC Nairobi Assembly Section Report, Seeking Community: The 
Common Search of People of Various Faiths, Cultures, and Ideologies (1975), 17; 
WCC Nairobi Assembly, Education for Liberation and Community, 29. 


Among the most definitive statements of an agentic-relational view of persons in 
our texts (as far as possible citing one from each Confessional tradition) include 
Roman Catholic Church/Vatican II, Gaudium et Spes, 25; Roman Catholic 
Church Congregation for the Doctrine of Faith, Instruction on Christian Freedom 
and Liberation, 27; Lutheran Church in America, The Human Crisis in Ecology, 
C; VVürttembergische Evangelische Landessynode, Entschliessung zur Kirche 
und Arbeitswelt (1985), 2; Presbyterian-Reformed Church in Cuba, Confession of 
Faith, 11/B; The Methodists Church [England], Abortion, 3; World Methodist 
Council Conference, Council Message to the Methodists of the World (1966); 
United Church of Christ [USA], Human Rights (1979); National Council of the 
Churches [USA], The Ethical Implications of Energy Production and Use (1979); 
Protestant Church in Austria, Atomic Energy in Austria (1978), WCC Uppsala 
Assembly, Renewal in Mission, 7, WCC Vancouver Assembly, Confronting 
Threats to Peace and Survival, 20. This sort of “agentic-relational” ontology 
seems to underlie the dogmatics of Karl Barth, Die kirchliche Dogmatik, Vol. 
III/2 (2nd ed.; Zürich: Evangelischer Verlag AG Zollikon, 1959), pp. 81, 188-189, 
293-297; Karl Barth, Die kirchliche Dogmatik, Vol. IV/1 (2nd ed. Zürich. 
Evangelischer Verlag AG Zollikon, 1959), p. 548. 


References to this view of persons appearing in statements by Third World 
churches and organizations include the Presbyterian-Reformed Church in Cuba, 
Confession of Faith, IVA; Peruvian Catholic Bishops Conference, La Justicia en 
el Mundo, 6; All Africa Conference of Churches, Evangelism and Selfhood of the 
Church in Africa (1974), 2; All Africa Conference of Churches, The Gospel and 
Reconciliation (1981). 














THIRD WORLD QUESTIONNAIRE 
by Per Lonning 


This questionnaire was distributed through 12 different channels in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, and 186 completed forms have been received from the following 
sources: Africa (AF) 105: Cameroon I, (Meiganga) 42, Cameroon II, (Yaoundé) 29; 
Tanzania 18; Nigeria 14; South Africa 2; Asia (AS) 60: Korea 22; India 12; Papua-New 
Guinea 12; Indonesia 8; Japan 6; Latin America (LA) 21: Brazil 16; Argentina 5. 
Forms were available in English, French and German, and the somewhat limited input 
from Latin America may partly be due to language difficulties. For the sake of com- 
parison, a control group (EU) was established. A group of theology students from 
German speaking countries (Germany, Austria, Switzerland, South Tyrol) from "Das 
Theologische Studienjahr” in Jerusalem 1986-87 was invited to participate in the 
study and 18 completed forms were received them bringing the entire material up to 
204 forms. In the analysis of the material, comparison was mainly made between the 
continents, Differences between nations within the same continent were observed only 
with regard to nations providing 6 answers or more. 


The forms were distributed through personal contacts, usually key persons in 
Lutheran church administration or theological education. In Cameroon (Meiganga and 
Yaoundé) and in Jerusalem (the German control group) the forms were distributed 
personally by the project leader in connection with lecture tours on creation theology. 
Forms were presented and their purpose explained with great care so as not to in- 
fluence the answers. The returned questionnaires from Cameroon have ultimately been 
analysed as two separate groups, because the two settings, the confessionally unified 
School of Theology in the rather rural mid-country (Meiganga), and the multi- 
denominational Protestant Theological Faculty in the bustling capital (Yaoundé) in the 
South are sociologically rather different and because the number of forms received (42 
and 29 respectively) allowed such a division. It should be added that there were, among 
the respondents in Meiganga, a few pastors and students from Central African 
Republic, Senegal and Tchad. In Yaoundé, where the Protestant Theological Faculty 
serves essentially the whole of French-speaking Africa, students and pastors were 
from these same countries but also from Congo, Madagascar and Zaire. 


The potential shortcomings of such an undertaking are more than obvious. As a part of 
the demanding creation project, the amount of resources which could be put into this 
particular investigation was rather limited. It would have been desirable to collect a 
much wider and, geographically as well as sociologically, better proportioned selection 
of answers. This applies above all to gender (only 32 of 204 respondents were women), 
to professional orientation (barely 1/3 could be meaningfully labelled as "laity”), to level 
of education (for good reasons such a questionnaire restricts its reach to people with a 
certain formal training) and to denominational allegiance (close to 80% Lutheran, 
varying from LA 100% to EU 50%). With this in mind, it is good to be careful when 
drawing conclusions. Some observations may be striking enough to lend themselves as 
subjects for reflection, especially as an apropos to how the theme of creation theology 
is affected by, and also impinges upon, cultural variety. They may also be suggestive of 
how similar research, carried out with greater resources and more professional skill, 
could serve to clarify such problems with a considerably higher degree of certainty. 
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Discussion in the Strasbourg Institute, resulted in the suggestion that it might be 
better to communicate to the public some general impressions learned from the 
research and to refrain from any presentation of concrete figures which might convey 
the impression of a prestigious sociological investigation and give the figures a greater 
validity than their actual worth. It was agreed that a presentation combining informa- 
tion on procedure and findings as well as critically balanced comments would be most 
worthwhile, providing the readers with the best possibility to assess the work and, 
also, to relate critically to the outcome. 


A summary of the research will be presented with these comments in mind. In the 
table of questionnaire results which follows this section, all questions concerning the 
background of the respondent and the description of his local society as such, are left 
out. The exceptions are directly creation-related observations. When the main 
questions partly relate to “your own opinion”, partly to “Christians in your society 
(YS)” and partly to "people in YS” in general, the reasons for such a distinction are 
probably obvious. Some comparison between Christians and their cultural environ- 
ments is a necessary part of research. The distance between the two roles of the 
respondent, that of voicing personal opinions and that of speaking on behalf of the 
local Christian community, is also important. The same respondents supposedly repre- 
sent an educational (and theological) “upper class” compared with the average level for 
those of the local church, but they are, at the same time, the only group actually 
available as a source of majority opinions and commitments. At the same time, a 
certain danger exists in that the spokespersons may read their own opinions into those 
of the “silent majority” and, thus, give their personal opinions more status than they 
truly deserve. 


The respondents were asked to react to each of the questions by underlining one of the 
numbers 0-1-2-3-4, signifying respectively: 0 = No/None/Nothing; 1 = A little, 2 = 
Some/Somewhat; 3 = To a large extent/A good deal; 4 = Very much so/Definitely. For 
each question the ‘points’ were counted continent-wise and transferred into pro-mille of 
a possible maximum. A clean line of 4’s would then give 1000, a clean line of 0’s would 
give 0, a clean line of 1”s 250, a mixed line 0-1-2-3-4 500 etc. Values above 500 may be 
seen as, in varying degree, positive, below 500 as correspondingly negative. A similar 
method of operation was carried out not only for the 4 continents, but also for single 
nations with 6 or more answers, in continents where at least two countries had pro- 
vided 6 or more completed forms, conditions which apply only to AF and AS. 
Cameroon was interpreted as two separate bodies. 


In order to observe not only an average figure but also particularly manifest disa- 
greements behind such an average, a “polarisation” factor will be indicated in the most 
spectacular cases. For example, 743/4.7 indicates 4.7 as the polarisation factor. For 
each 4 matching a 0 among the answers given to the same question in one particular 
country, is counted an index 2, and for each (additional) 3 matching a 0, or 4 matching 
a 1, is counted an index 1. The indices are summed up for the whole continent, 
multiplied by 10 and divided by the total number of answers under consideration. The 
maximum polarisation factor will thus be 10, namely in cases where half of the an- 
swers are 4's and half are O's. A series like: 0-0-3-1-4-2-2-1-2-4-3-3 will thus give 
polarisation indices 2 x 2 = 4, and polarisation factor (4 x 10) divided by 12 = 
3.33333, abbreviated: 3.3. In the case of LA, polarisation indices have not been 
counted separately for the two countries represented, but taken together. Only polari- 
sation factors from 3.5 and upward will be observed in the following. It is a striking 
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observation that such factors occur exclusively in questions about personal theological 
opinion (B.) for Africa and Asia also about anticipation of the future (C.) and about 
basic ethical orientation (D.). It was to be expected that polarisations should be found 
in opinions more than in factual statements, but nonetheless this underscores how, 
also on a local and regional level, creation theology is presently a matter of divergence. 


Before embarking on questions pertaining directly to creation theology, the partici- 
pants were asked to characterize the contemporary religious situation in their particu- 
lar areas, and here are the proportional answers pro mille: 


EU LA AF AS 


Growth and Renewal 250 393 600 554 
Traditional Stability 556 643 412 571 
Tension and Confusion 376 310 356 517 
Secularization, Loss of Rel. Interest 681 512 228 417 
Marxist Conquest 069 143 150 121 


These figure, vvhich are in no vvay surprising to an alert observer of the international 
scene, give a rather coherent picture, which could be ranked according to various 
degrees of optimism/pessimism: (1) Africa: Growth and Renewal, (2) Asia: Traditional 
Stability closely followed by Growth and by Tension, (3) Latin-America: Stability with 
Secularization in a second place and Renewal in a third, (4) Europe: Secularization, 
with a certain stress on Traditional Stability. It is remarkable that all give a low score 
to Marxist Conquest, but that “secularized” Europe does this more emphatically than 
any of the others. 


We then proceed to the figures immediately relating to the topic of our creation 
project. Striking polarisations between different countries (in AF and AS) will be 
indicated through figures which particularly deviate from the continental average 
(column to the right). Here the following abbreviations will be used (countries with 6 
completed forms or more): C1 (Cameroon I = Meiganga, 42 forms), C2 (Cameroon II 
= Yaoundé, 29), Ti (India, 12) Io (Indonesia, 8), J (Japan, 6), K (Korea, 22), N (Nigeria, 
14), P (Papua-New Guinea, 12), T (Tanzania, 18). Polarisation factors are only indicated 
from 3.5 and upward. The figure from the European control group are underlined .... 
when differing more than 100 from both Africa and Asia: — when differing more 
than 150; and === when differing more than 200. In the case of Latin-America, 
deviations of corresponding size are observed in the same way when they deviate from 
the three other continents. 
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Even proceeding with the caution already emphasized, these figures immediately 
invite some preliminary remarks. The tendency which we have seen in interpreting the 
contemporary religious situation — AS and even more, AF projecting a more confident 
mood than EU, with LA more in the direction of the latter, is confirmed in other 
characteristic regards: in the personal view of divine providence (B), in the general 
ideas of God by "Christians in YS” (ibid.), and particularly in the prospects for the 
future (C). Facing the trends of the day and the world as it is, the Western mood 
seems to be more resigned and accepting than that of the Third World. This observa- 
tion might also be supported by a summing up of the quest for a stronger ecumenical 
involvement in social ethics (D), where the total figures show the following strength of 
demands: AF 7247, AS 6831, LA 6793, EU 5308. It should be borne in mind that the 
European control group, composed entirely of theological students, might be the most 
culturally unified of the respondent groups despite their national differences and the 
religious alignment of Catholics and Protestants. It also has ties to the post-30 age 
group as well as to the non-academic segments of European Christendom. 


A perusal of the results from all groups of questions seems to reveal the following 
observations as the most striking. To “A. RELIGIOUS’, several respondents in EU 
and also in LA have left a good deal unanswered, perhaps because they were in doubt 
about how “established non-Christian patterns of thought and behaviour” relate to 
their particular situation, in environments where there is little or no apparent confron- 
tation between Christianity and other religions. A fairly unambiguous LA underlining 
of “Accepting for the sake of social integration” may be noted. When EU is particu- 
larly strong in confirming the fellowship between Christians and non-Christians with 
regard to “how the world came into being” this has probably more to do with the 
influence of modern science than with that of pre-Christian mythology, whereas the 
LA anti-pole may just as well suggest a negation of the latter. All the groups seem to 
agree that “Experience of value, "meaning of life”” is an area with a fairly strong 
although not unambiguous correspondence between contemporary Christian and non- 
Christian orientation. It may be rather significant when EU departs from the general 
assertion made by the three other groups, of “holiness” as a not un-essential meeting- 
ground between Christians and non-Christians. Obviously, EU is much less acquainted 
with non-Christian access to the numinosum than the Third World (AF, AS and LA 
show here amazingly equal figures, varying only from 525 to 488. A similar reaction, 
but a little weaker, is seen with regard to “spirit(s)” and to “salvation”. In these two 
cases LA, as is so often the case, stands between AF/AS and EU, but — what is rarer 
— definitely closer to the former. As to acceptance of “social rules in general”, there is 
an astonishing similarity, figures all in the 500”s, (the sector of "some/somewhat”), 
among all four continents. 


In the section "B. CREATION”, the most striking trend must be that of variety, 
within each of the responding national groups, as well as between these groups, 
whereas continental averages very much tend to follow a common pattern. The consid- 
erable frequency of noteworthy polarisation factors in all the four continents, testifies 
to an inner tension in each one of them. The essential independence of the continents 
becomes clear when we sum up the polarisation factors observed (from 3.5 upward) in 
each group: AF 28.3, LA 26.7, EU 22.7, AS 20.8. This is a rather amazing expression 
of unity in diversity and also, of the obvious difficulty of setting forth a unified role of 
creation faith within contemporary Christendom. 
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The following common trends may be observed: Creation as merely a past event is 
massively rejected (313-155), still more so is the opposite idea of creation as a timeless 
process (404-042), and the "mediating” term of creation as an ongoing event both with 
a beginning and an end is heartily embraced (881-646). As to the expressions of 
relationship between the Creator and the created, there is no real common trend 
except a general search for a balance between the choices offered and for a somewhat 
general preference for the term of “sovereignty” (928-736). Some hesitation can be 
observed with regard to the notion of co-creatorship (690-500). With regard to divine 
providence, there is little to identify in the way of a common trend except, perhaps, 
that all favour the concept of divine directions to be followed (769-597), more than the 
idea of God making himself dependent on humans to fulfill his plan (575-274). As toa 
personal view of the Creator, no group gives strong support to the statement: “To a 
Christian orientation, God the Redeemer-Liberator comes before God the Creator” 
(429-259). 


Among general observations of positions taken by the respective Christian 
Environments (YS), there is a strong unified tendency to reject the demand of "non- 
sexist God-Language”, but with a rather expressive polarisation between AF and AS 
(102-350, India: 563). It should, at the same time, be noted that for the 32 women 
represented in the survey the average figure here would be 323, which is about twice 
the general average, but by no means overwhelming. All give a relatively high degree 
of support to the more conventional statements that God "made the universe come 
into being” and "sustains everything today”, with EU slightly more hesitant than the 
others (786-639 and 805-667 respectively). There is a somewhat cautious general ac- 
ceptance that “Persons who are not Christians may also know God” (707-524). Here 
the regional polarisation is definitely less than might have been expected. 


As to Continental Differences, it is striking that a “timeless” concept of creation, 
emphatically rejected by EU and LA (042-060), is considered far more favourably by 
AS and AF (404-238) with the top score in India (542), May some affinity to an African 
experience of "nature" or — still more conspicuously — to the “mystical” approach of 
the great Asian religions, be distinguished here? As already mentioned, a regional 
polarisation tendency is especially apparent in the answers about divine providence, 
where EU is particularly reluctant to relate this providence to factual events and, to a 
certain extend, is followed by AS. Precisely the same tendency is shown in the follow- 
ing presentation of the Creator as seen by "Christian in YS”. It is surprising ,espe- 
cially in view of current trends in theology, that EU (followed by LA (375-476) should 
lag a good deal behind AF and AS (681-663), in embracing a pantheistic model of God 
“in” his creation, and an explanation is not readily available. 


As to ”C. THE FUTURE”, the said tendency of AF and AS clearly surpassing EU and 
LA in confidence and trust, is particularly conspicuous in the general statements about 
divine goodness and, correspondingly, about a comforting future transformation of the 
world and, consistent enough, in a lesser fear for concrete threats to human survival. 
A nuclear holocaust, in particular, is a more palpable object of fear in EU and LA than 
in AF and AS. On the other hand, the anxiety that famine could exterminate large 
parts of humankind is particularly vivid in Africa (rural Cameroon: 685). It may be 
asked how AF/AS can be so generally confident in divine goverance and in a somewhat 
better future for the world, when at the same time they so definitely underscore "the 
second coming of Christ” as our only hope for change (721-738). This may, perhaps, 
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indicate a tension which testifies to the character of existential involvement more than 
to some logical inconsistency, whereas the Occidental figures may, in comparison, 
reflect a certain attitude of resignation. It should also be specifically noted that 
whereas the major concrete threat to EU and LA is clearly that of the nuclear 
holocaust, to AF it is definitely that of hunger, and to (particularly industrialized) Asia 
that of a possible ecological catastrophe (Korea 636, Japan 625, as distinct from 
Papua-New Guinea 271 and India 281). 


Under "D. ETHICS”, we find a similar paradox to the tension just observed, in that 
the bloc AF/AS is more ready than EU (and to some extent LA) to accept both the role 
of non-agent and that of active agent for humans in the work of creation. The attitudes 
on the one side look no less contradictory than those on the other. Again, it is AF/AS 
which demonstrate the tension of internally conflicting existential involvement, 
whereas EU (and LA) seem to reflect a more composed or even resigned attitude. 


Evidence from the material leads us to infer that answers to questions about stronger 
involvement in Issues of Social Ethics by international ecumenical organisations may 
express, to a certain degree, the proportional weight of their own concerns rather than 
a critical evaluation of the activities of the organisations. As already noted, EU has a 
much lower total sum in this column than the three others, which may be interpreted 
as a weaker interest in social ethics, but may also be seen as an expression of more 
easily available information about actual ecumenical involvements and thus of positive 
appreciation of the work actually going on. It may also, to some extent, be on this 
basis that EU tends to give precedence to "Religious freedom” (681), and "Respect for 
Human Life, Born and Unborn” (653) (issues generally lower on the official ecumenical 
agenda) even to the point of surpassing Peace (611) (a theme traditionally very high on 
that agenda) as a priority. In our figures they are definitely the first choice of LA and 
AF and, next to Religious Freedom, also of AS. The margins between greater and 
lesser concerns differ a good deal: AF”s range is 300 (from Peace 812 to Equality 
man:vvomen at 512), EU’s 250 (Rel. freedom 681, Cooperation young and old 431) LA”s 
249 (Peace 857, three items each 608), AS’s 192 (Rel. freedom 771, Equality 
man:women 579). It is noteworthy that the protection of family life ranks rather high, 
as a good No. 2 to AF and LA (805-800) and No. 4 to AS (696) and in a shared third 
place to EU (611). Remarkable also is the proportionally low scores of "Equality 
man:vvomen” (EU 542, LA 608, AF 512, AS 579), bringing its total to the bottom 
place among the ten selected concerns. It should be observed that in Africa this 
bottom place is shared with the desire for a ”non-sexist God-language” (B.), making 
the divergence between the continents may be still more apparent. The amazing thing 
is that if we turn to the forms of the 32 women represented in the survey this concern 
is also in last place with a general average of only 555. At the top of the women’s list 
of concerns we would find: Peace 823, Human Life 741 and Family Life 725. How can 
this be interpreted? Recalling that women in our survey seem twice as involved as men 
in the issue of ”non-sexist God-language”, it may be presumed that their seeming lack 
of interest in Women's Rights may have something to do with information about, and 
relative satisfaction with, the work already in process with organizations such as the 
WCC and the LWF. It is clear, however, that the evaluation of the whole issue list 
becomes particularly difficult because it is uncertain to what extent the respondents 
know, and really intend to evaluate, actual ecumenical involvements, and to what 
extent they underline their own preoccupations with no, or with only limited, reference 
intended to ongoing ecumenical programs. On this point, the questionnaire could have 
been profitably protected by one or two additional questions. 
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The answers about general Ecological Attitudes in the respective societies run 
amazingly parallel to each other, affirming as close to universal, a rather half-hearted 
pattern. As to actual emergence of a new ecological awareness, AS is the most opti- 
mistic (646) and LA the most pessimistic (453). A really strong respect for nature is 
supposed to exist to some extent in AF (505) and AS (467) more than in EU (278) and 
LA (285). Even if this corresponds to popular assumptions in the West (a certain 
tendency to romanticize the two former continents as challenging matrices of a deep 
respect for creation) there seems to be a certain, but fairly modest support in observ- 
able contemporary realities. Regrettably, the questions concerning differences between 
the attitudes of Christians and non-Christians and among various groups of Christians 
reciprocally, had inadvertently been left out of the German version of the question- 
naire, and the answers are therefore lacking from the EU and the majority of the LA 
group. The AF and AS material (165 forms) indicates that some distinction of 
Christians may be there, but not on an overwhelming scale (clear affirmation, average 
ca. 450). Comments in many cases call attention to a certain difference among 
Christians; Catholics are generally seen as more conscious of ecological and political 
challenges than Protestants, and mainline Protestants as more conscious than funda- 
mentalist churches. 


As to "E. SCIENCE”, the importance of Science in shaping the general world view is 
fairly equally assessed by all continents (554-488). But as to the question of a suppor- 
tive or negative role for Science in respect to the Christian faith, the spectrum extends 
from rather positive to more or less irrelevant in the following order: LA, AS, AF, EU. 
When asked how “people in general” evaluate the effect of Science on “inherited 
values”, the image is pretty much the same, except that EU makes a leap and be- 
comes the great optimist, and AF — less dramatically — make a move in the opposite 
direction to become the slightly more pessimistic one. In EU people in general appar- 
ently tend to feel their values better protected by contemporary science, with 
Christians, more than other people, having a greater confidence in science. Concerning 
“F. TECHNOLOGY”, AS in particular foresees much more of a technological revolu- 
tion in the immediate future than LA (679-453). The expectancy of the transforming 
effects of technology are moderately optimistic in three of the continents (500+), but 
rather negative in EU (278). The most critical voice from a continent outside EU is 
that of Japan (333). Does it appear that the more experience you have of modern 
technology, the fewer blessings you dare expect from it? 


When asked about “G. DESTINY”, (some understanding of the roots of human 
disaster and suffering), all continents tend to favour what might be called the “ra- 
tional” among the nine models suggested, but with different emphasis. In all cases the 
preferential group is that of the same four answers: lack of "know how”, evil social 
structures, bad political leadership, and multinational capitalism. Whereas EU, gives 
2252 points to this group and only 1027 to the 5 ”non-rational” factor suggested, the 
corresponding numbers for AF are 1909 to 1510 and for AS 1976 to 1476. EU, thus, 
gives the highest score to the “rational” and the lowest to the “non-rational” factor, 
the difference here being EU 1225, AF 399 and AS 500. In the case of LA, we see the 
interesting phenomenon of a maximum both on the “rational” and on the “non- 
rational” side: respectively 2537 and 1622, difference 915. As the answers indicated 
are not mutually exclusive alternatives, there is nothing really contradictory about 
this. It probably shows a greater urge for explanations and, maybe, a more comprehen- 
sive combination and a more imaginative interaction, of “rational” and ”non-rational” 
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factors in the reflection process. To some extent, such figures coincide with those 
pertaining to divine providence and to the interaction Creator/creation. The Third 
World sustains more immediately “religious” schemes of world interpretations, and 
here LA (or, at least that segment of LA with rather fresh Northern and Middle- 
European roots) tends to place itself between EU on the one side and AF and AS on 
the other. 


Among “irrational” factors, an amazing degree of unanimity seems to prevail on the 
(limited) importance of “blind destiny” (317-292). The same applies to “bad luck” 
(381-255 with EU in the middle). “Inscrutable divine decision”, however, is rejected 
much more emphatically by EU (166) than by the others (395-338). With “moral 
reward or punishment” there is a similar, but much weaker tendency, (EU 250 to 
393-307). “Witchcraft” is completely rejected in the EU material, in spite of a no- 
torious, rather widespread occurrence in contemporary Europe, with little variation 
among the other continents (238-150). 


Among “rational” factors, “lack of know-how” is fairly equally assessed (572-438), but 
with a clear EU/LA lead over AF/AS. The same must be said of “evil social structures” 
(595-421), where AS seems considerably more conservative in judgment than AF. 
Concerning "bad political leadership”, the pattern is the same, only the roles of AF 
and AS are switched round, and the difference becomes still more striking (EU/LA 
700+, AF 478, AS 625). With “multinational capitalism”, the extremes are LA (632) 
and EU (403), with AF and AS closer to the EU side. These differences are rather 
easily explained through observation of the different political circumstances in the 
various continents, 


We finally come to the assessments of "H. TASK OF THE CHURCH”, where the 
most apparent feature is the general rejection of the statement "The Church should be 
exclusively concerned with personal salvation and leave ‘wordly’ concerns to others.” 
This rejection, is, however, a good deal more emphatic with EU/LA (014/072) than 
with AF/AS (279/392). The statement is most widely accepted in Korea and in 
Indonesia (557/469). Generally, all four continents follow each other, and great agree- 
ment prevails that "Neither creation nor salvation can be appropriately understood 
unless in relation to each other” (880-717). Some continents, however, seem to be 
more hesitant than others to accept certain of the proposed formulae: AF, and to a 
lesser degree AS, are only moderately supportive of the statement: "The task is so 
unified that the one cannot be distinguished from the other” (538/617 compared to 
EU/LA 736/714), EU seems lukewarm to the statement: "Taking care of creation 
should today be Church concern No. 1” (431 compared to the spectrum 646-548), and 
LA is not strong in its support of the sentence: "To the Church, the message of 
forgiveness in Jesus Christ always comes first” (595 compared to 795-746). All conti- 
nents reflect a conscious urge for some positive coordination of creation and salvation 
in the life and testimony of the Church, and one should obviously be more than careful 
not to extrapolate too significant differences from the figures before us. Has historical 
experience taught EU and LA churches to be particularly suspicious of a one-sided 
concentration on the “spiritual” dimension of the Gospel? When LA even shows a 
certain reluctance to placing the message of forgiveness first, this could obviously be 
understood not as a plea for putting it second, but as an argument for understanding 
“Creation and salvation .... in relation to each other”. 
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In which sense can observations from this particular research be of use to the project 
on creation and ecumenism as a whole? Again, we must remind ourselves of the highly 
provisional character of a questioning round of so limited and, in certain regards, so 
casual a character as this. The figures are of rather limited worth and have to be 
re-examined critically with regard to their inner coherence and to their consistency 
with observations generally known from other contexts. Even after such a re- 
examination, what remains should be taken not as precise expressions of generally 
valid observations about Christians in this or that continent, but especially as possible 
indications about the variety and the ethereal nature of creation ideas as well as about 
creation-related practical attitudes in contemporary Christendom. Our observations 
may indicate that such searching and uncertainty are more or less universal, and that 
the divisive lines in actual creation theology are not only of a cross-donominational 
rather than of a denominational character, but also that intra-continental and intra- 
national tensions (or, at least, differences, in many cases hardly termed as such) are as 
manifest as are external geographical patterns of division. A good deal of regional 
differences, however, seem to persist, and appear to be conditioned mainly by differ- 
ences in what could be, in the broadest sense, termed "cultural inheritance”. 
Differentiation in the “landscape” of creation theology probably more than any other 
theological differentiation reflects non-theological factors of socio-cultural and even of 
historico-geographical roots. 


The mechanisms of inner tension which seem to unveil themselves, above all in the 
questions relating directly to the concepts of Creator, creation, providence (cf., the 
“polarisation factors” observed) may to some extent reflect the staggering status of 
creation theology in our time (cf., our observations to the "Schépfungsvergessenheit” 
here) which can hardly be said to relate to one continent more or less than to the 
others. With only slight exaggeration, thus, our main observation is that of amazingly 
wide-spread confusion: not only confrontation, and the more or less consciously un- 
disturbed, co-existence, of differing, individually coherent, patterns of creation thought 
within the same church but, obviously in a great many cases, tension exists between 
clearly unreconciled trends and motifs within one and the same mind. To a large 
extent modern Christians, irrespective of continent, could be accused of being con- 
sistently inconsistent in their thought (and probably no less so in their practice) in face 
of creation faith, 


This being said, however, there is a good deal to observe in favour of the widespread 
opinion that the churches of the Third World — not least those of Africa and Asia — 
could have valuable ideas to offer the churches of the West. The “Renewal and 
Growth” statement of Africa compared to the "Secularization and Loss of Religious 
Interest” of Europe — just to take two poles — should probably be seen not only as 
unbiased observations of facts, but also as expressions of differing moods and ecclesial 
self-evaluations in the contemporary world. This is confirmed by the different images 
of the Creator's relationship with the world, of the interpretations of divine providence 
— including the practical importance of prayer — and of the concrete prospects for 
future world development. Here a general pattern is visible all the way through, rang- 
ing from African “optimism” to European “pessimism”, with Asia located more in the 
neighbourhood of Africa and Latin America in that of Europe. To suggest this general 
tendency, contributes to some extent to limiting our general observation of inner 
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tension, but by no means contradicts it. The surface of the ocean can be shaped by at 
least two competing sets of waves at the same time, the short and sharp being 
immediately more visible than the long and seemingly smooth — until they strike the 
beach. 


Even if factual observations of Christian thought and behaviour are by no means 
normative in themselves — especially not conceived of as some majority “vote” — 
they contribute to sharpening our vision for coherence (and possible non-coherence) 
between the confession of the Church and the everyday life of its believers, and to 
uncover factors which — for better or for worse — tend to influence, to forward and to 
hamper those interactions. Our round of questions should at this point by no means be 
seen as completed, but rather as indicative of a research which could — with appro- 
priate resources — become considerably more profitable for ecumenical self- 
examination. Geared towards creation, such an adventure could obviously reassert 
itself as especially rewarding. 
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